WHY IS DEAN INGE ANTI- 
CATHOLIC? 


I. 


referred to those “ modern pseudo-theologians who, to 

please the spirit of the age, attack the very central strong- 
hold of the faith even at the risk of discrediting Christianity 
itself,’’ and his words are truer to-day than when he wrote. 


I T is nearly a quarter of a century ago since Victor Morton 


There is [he continues], as has rightly been said, nothing so 
contemptible as scepticism masquerading in a surplice. There 
is nothing so offensive and grotesque as the picture of the modern 
critic apologizing for his belief, and accommodating its crucial 
verities to the rationalizing tendencies of the age in which he 
lives. It is a very striking instance of the salt losing its savour, 
of the blind leading the blind; of Revealed Truth, instead of 
restraining and modifying human thought and action, humbly 
adapting itself to the supposed claims of human reason.! 


The moral and theological views of the Dean of St. Paul’s 
are of themselves no concern of Catholics. “Domino suo 
stat aut cadit.”” But since Dean Inge has made himself the 
protagonist in this country to-day of that perennial attack 


which the Catholic Church has to meet from the world, it 
is of interest for Catholics to know the intellectual stand- 
point of their assailant. Such knowledge will help them 
to appraise his antagonism at its true value, to recognize 
both its inevitableness and its futility. In him, an earnest, 
zealous, responsible man, we see verified that prediction of 
our Lord— The hour cometh when everyone who kills you 
shall think he is doing a service to God”’ (St. John xvi. 2). 
If abuse could kill, the Catholic Church in England had 
long ago withered up under the Dean’s denunciations. Let 
us look at a few expressions of this inveterate hostility be- 
fore trying to diagnose its cause. 

The Church Times of December 8, 1923, referring to an 
article which Dean Inge, during the previous week, had con- 
tributed to the Evening Standard, described it as the “ time- 
honoured denunciation of Rome as the crafty, unscrupulous, 
tyrannical engine of ecclesiastical empire.’’ Cardinal Bourne, 
too, subsequently characterized the attack as “bitter, pro- 

* Thoughts on Hell, pp.7, 8. 
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vocative, quite uncalled-for and entirely unfounded.” In- 
deed, it is sufficiently plain that the Dean of St. Paul’s is 
always ready for a jeer at, if not an attack upon, the Catho- 
lic Church, whenever the opportunity occurs. He holds that 
“Roman Catholicism everywhere confronts modern civiliza- 
tion as an enemy.’’! The Roman hierarchy he attacks for 
its “‘priestcraft,”"? and the Roman Catholic generally, because 
he is “only conditionally a patriot.’’ He is also of opinion 
that, though the Church has “ incomparable gifts for organi- 
zation and discipline,” she has them also for “ cunning and 
intrigue.”* Her “methods” are described as “more un- 
scrupulous than those of the secular powers.’’* Why, too, 
should he use the offensive suffix in speaking of ‘ Romish 
mystics "’ and “ Romish directors ’’?5 

He admits, it is true, that Latin Christianity “ often 
shelters a gentle piety,” and that a “certain number 
of pious souls develop the spiritual life in a beautiful man- 
ner ’’:® but surely such figs do not grow from a thistle, against 
the “universal law” which Dean Inge says our Lord enun- 
ciated. Perhaps the explanation is, that we are here con- 
fronted with an instance of that “dislike for logic and 
intellectual consistency ’’ which, we are told, is characteris- 
tic of the English Church. One would have thought that a 
little more broad-mindedness, not to speak of Christian 
charity, would not have been out of place in one holding: 
the Dean’s position. He seems to forget that people resent 
such attacks on their name and religion. 

In an article published in THE MONTH for November, 
1911, on “Anglicanism and the Supernatural,” to the ques- 
tion raised by the Church Times, as to what the Anglican 
Church should do in the then existing circumstances of de- 
fection from the Gospel teaching, the present writer sug- 
gested that she should retrace her steps. But the interven- 
ing years have brought with them no sign of the willingness 
of that Church as a whole to make such a movement. It 
is taken for granted that there must be no turning back. 
She must go on, even though it be along the road that ine- 
vitably leads to a naturalized form of Christianity. And it 


* Outspoken Essays, Series 11., p. 140. 


* Series I. p. 107. 3 Series II. p. 140. 

4 Series I. p. 237. 5 Christian Mysticism, p. 232. 

* “Catholicism at the Cross-roads,” Quarterly Review, July—Aug.—Sept. 
1923. 
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is not a little disconcerting that among her clergymen there 
should be teachers who approve, and even point out the road, 
one of whom is Dean Inge. 

Whatever the Dean’s theological position may be, it is 
professedly inconsistent with supernaturalism, which he is 
never tired of denouncing. With William Law he holds 
that ‘the Christian religion has nothing in it that is super- 
natural.”” In that sense, with its very serious implications 
which the Dean persistently refuses to analyse, must he be 
termed a Pelagian. It is particularly in natural science that he 
is interested, and to it, he thinks, theology must conform. “It 
has affected both theology and morality in many ways, and 
must affect them still further,’’ he said, in his sermon at Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull, on September 10, 1922, on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the British Association. What theo- 
logy it is, to which he refers, he does not say; and when he 
declared that “officially we clergy have to live in a pre- 
Copernican universe, otherwise certain dogmas on which the 
Church exists would have no meaning,’’! it would have been 
more illuminating if he had stated what the particular 
dogmas were. His reference to the ‘“morality’’ that has been 
affected by science is, of course, chiefly to his well-known 
views on eugenics, on which subject, as on that of theology, 
“there is much to be done in enlightening the intelligence 
and conscience of the people.” 

We have been accustomed to regard both the intelligence 
and the conscience of the people as clear enough on the 
subject of morality, and if any doubt should arise as to the 
application of certain general principles, there are the Ten 
Commandments, the revealed word of God, to say nothing 
of the Church. But now we are told that there is some other 
knowledge, having science as its source, to which we must 
go for information about the “new morality.’’ ‘ Natural 
science is the principal vehicle of revelation to us in the 
twentieth century.’*? ‘Science has been the slowly-advanc- 
ing Nemesis which has overtaken a barbarized and paganized 
Christianity.”* In an article published originally in the 
Hibbert Journal, entitled “ Religion and the State,’ Dean 
Inge tells us something about the “new knowledge,”’ which 

* In an article in the Quarterly Review for July, 1923, on “ Catholicism at 
the Cross-roads,”’ p. 11, it is “ the faithful" who are said to have been con- 
demned to live in a pre-Copernican universe. 
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has already affected, and in the future is to affect still more, 
both religion and morality. “We know now,” he writes, 
“that the so-called lower animals are our cousins,’’! and 
therefore we have our duties to them; though we should 
have thought that it was rather our duty to ourselves that 
concerned us in the matter. Moreover, if there is no essen- 
tial difference between man and the lower animals, in what 
other than some accidental respect can his destiny differ from 
theirs? “If he differs from animals only in degree, will 
not his fate only differ from theirs in degree also?’’ asks 
Lord Balfour. ‘ He will reach a point, if he has not reached 
it already, beyond which no variation will bring with it in- 
tellectual grasp, increased vigour of imagination, increased 
moralization of will, increased capacity of social life.’’? And 
more important still—what would be his capacity, on such 
an hypothesis, for enjoying the Beatific Vision, that is not 
also possessed by these cousins of his? If anything is super- 
natural, it is the Beatific Vision—seeing God as He is—which 
constitutes the essential happiness of Heaven. To attain to 
the enjoyment of it the Incarnation is the supernatural means, 
by which power is given to men to be made the sons of God. 
For that they must be born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, but of God. For that the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, thus making the supernatural, or “eternal” 
life a possibility for us. That is supernatural doctrine which 
can only be learnt from a supernatural source. 

Dean Inge is an evolutionist of the extreme type, who be- 
lieves in the development of the organic out of the inorganic. 
This he says “is a fact, though it has not been proved ex- 
perimentally.”** But in making that assertion he is repudi- 
ating the almost universally acknowledged scientific prin- 
ciple—omne vivum ex ovo. Though there is no experimental 
proof, yet he asserts dogmatically as “a fact,”’ that “ some- 
where or other, life must have been produced from the life- 
less." It is true that he can appeal to the names of such men 
as Spencer and Huxley; but, after all, they were consistent. 
The implications of these views are obvious, and they are 
similar to those which the Dean holds on Creation. It was 
impossible that there should not have been a “creation,” he 
says, “ because it was impossible that God should not create, 
after His own image, any good thing which it was possible 


* Outspoken Essays, Series Il. p. 56. 
? Religion of Humanity, Essays and Addresses, p. 284. 
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for Him to create. To abstain from creating would argue 
either a defect of benevolence, or something like indolence 
in a Being to whom we attribute every perfection.” It is 
characteristic of Dean Inge that he should, in his wonted 
irresponsible fashion, assert that ‘ this conception of the rela- 
tion of God to the world is also that of the Catholic Church.” 
Elsewhere he describes this necessary creation as a “congru- 
ous’’ act on the part of God, so that it is not clear whether 
he really denies to God the supreme attribute of Freedom. 
After all, this is only another instance of the Dean's illogical 
inconsistency. From time to time he reminds one of Renan’s 
description of himself as “a tissue of contradictions, one 
half of him engaged in demolishing the other half, like the 
fabulous beast of Ctesias, who ate his paws without know- 
ing it.” 

Holding such views on Evolution and Creation as he does, 
it is not easy for a Christian philosopher or theologian to 
find any common ground on which to meet Dean Inge, though 
a pantheist would have no difficulty. If creation is a neces- 
sary act, God is not free, but is determined by that “ good 
thing,’’ which it was not only possible, but necessary for Him 
to create. Now the Universe is finite, and has been 
approximately measured. “Even though the universe is im- 
mensely large, it is nevertheless by no means infinite; on the 
contrary, its magnitude is comprehensible by the human 
mind.”*? Why, then, could not God create any good thing 
beyond those finite limits of the universe? Was it from 
some “defect of benevolence,”’ or from “ something like in- 
dolence”’: or was it from want of power? In any case, 
He would not be God. Moreover, if God be not free, our 
freedom is a delusion; our moral responsibility has gone, 
and we are nothing more than a bubble on the ocean of the 
universe, by which we are destined to be absorbed. 

The doctrine of “the supernatural” in general, Dean Inge 
has attacked on a number of occasions. He allows that there 
are “different orders’’; but in speaking of them “we do 
not commit ourselves to any sudden breaks or leaps in evolu- 
tion.”"* So that he is prepared, against all the evidence, 


* Outspoken Essays, Series 11. p. 12. 

2 Dr. Haas of Leipzig, The New Physics, Tr. by R. W. Lawson, D.Sc., p. 153. 
Cf. calculations quoted by Dr. Haas from De Sitter’s paper: ‘On Einstein's 
Theory of Gravitation and its Astronomical consequences ""—Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, London (1917). 

3 Outspoken Essays, Series 1. p. 272. 
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to believe in the evolution of the organic from the inorganic, 
the living from the non-living. It is to the supernatural 
order that he objects, and he gives a somewhat curious, and 
as far as the present writer knows, an altogether original 
account of the relation of the one to the other. 

In his Hibbert Journal article of July, 1920, on “Re- 
ligion and the State,’ he wrote as follows: “The new 
knowledge has made many changes in ethics and politics. 
It has made an end of the supernaturalistic dualism which 
has been the philosophy of Catholicism. There are not two 
orders—the natural and the supernatural—dovetailed into 
each other on the same plane.’ In his British Association 
sermon he said: “The idea of evolution has transformed 
our outlook in dealing with almost every subject, includ- 
ing history, politics and theology. Belief in the uniform 
natural laws has banished the old notion of two orders, the 
natural and the supernatural, dovetailing into each other, on 
the same plane—a notion which has greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of knowledge.’’ And in his Quarterly Review article 
for July, August, September, 1923, on “Catholicism at the 
Crossroads,” he writes: “The whole idea of the super- 
natural as a “higher order” dovetailed into the natural is 
extraneous to the philosophy on which Catholic theology 
rests.” 

Dean Inge has referred to “the theology of the average 
bigot” as of “amazing crudity.” But, he adds, he “has 
not thought it out.’’*? Has the Dean himself thought it out? 
Certainly it is unlikely that Fathers of the Church like St. 
Augustine and St. Ambrose, to be followed by innumerable 
theologians, should have spent so much time and written so 
many volumes for the purpose of elaborating an idea that is 
“extraneous to the philosophy on which Catholic theology 
rests.”" In any case, it is not true that “the Catholic doc- 
trine is, and always has been, that there are two orders—the 
natural and the supernatural—on the same plane,’’ or that 
they “dovetail into each other.” If, as Dean Inge allows 
in his most recent statement on the subject, “the whole idea 
of the supernatural is, that it is of a ‘higher order’” * they 
cannot be on the same plane. The supernatural supposes 
a descent from above upon the natural, not dovetailing into it, 


* Vol. XVIII. In his Quarterly Review article the term “hypothesis” is 
substituted for “ philosophy.” 

? Outspoken Essays, Series Il. p. 37. 

3 Catholicism at the Crossroads, p. 23. 
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but transforming it, and raising it to its own order; just as 
the mind may in an analogous manner raise and transform 
what belongs to the physical order, even to the extent of 
making that which was ugly beautiful. All supernatural 
action flows from a divine source, metaphorically coursing 
through the veins of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Dean Inge, while admitting different “orders,’’ suggests 
that one may be “linked” to another. “The organic may 
be linked to the inorganic, soul to the lower forms of life, 
spirit to soul. But whether the ‘scale of perfection’ is a 
ladder or an inclined plane, new categories are necessary 
as we ascend it.’’! But why new categories at all, if the 
difference is merely the accidental one between a ladder and 
an inclined plane? Besides, categories are subjective, and, 
according to the Dean, “subjective knowledge is no know- 
ledge at all.""* Perhaps, he would say that it is a question 
of “method,” as, when comparing inorganic with organic 
evolution, he writes: “ With the brief episode of organic 
evolution we come to other methods, which depend on the 
presence of consciousness or reason.” But whence comes 
this consciousness or reason which is present when the brief 
episode of organic evolution is reached? The Dean’s state- 
ment that “ through the unconscious striving of living beings 
consciousness may have been evoked in response to vital 
needs” is the answer of the ultra-evolutionist of the type of 
the discredited Haeckel. Dean Inge speaks of “ conscious- 
ness”; but he does not tell us whether he means by it a func- 
tion of the soul, or the soul itself. The matter becomes 
all the more obscure when we find him writing that “the 
idea of self’’ seems to him to be “an arbitrary fixation of 
our average state of mind, a half-way house which belongs 


to no order of real existence. . . . The question whether 
it is my’ soul that will live in the eternal world seems to 
have no meaning at all. . . . In philosophy as in religion 


we had better . . . banish, as far as possible, the words 
“me and mine’ from our vocabulary. For personality is not 
something given to start with . . . it is here in the mak- 
ing.”’* But the idea of “self” of “me and mine” is in- 
trinsically bound up with personality and is not thus to be got 
rid of. The hands and feet that are part of my body belong 


* Outspoken Essays, Series 1. pp. 271, 272. 
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to me,—are mine, and the fact is a self-evident truth, nor is 
any advantage to be gained from the attempt to banish from 
our vocabulary the terms which express it. Moreover, if 
“me’’ goes, presumably “I” must go with it; though where 
or what personality may be on this theory it is impossible 
to say. All that we are told is that it is “here only in the 
making.’’ But, as Lord Balfour pointed out when dealing 
with this very subject, in his recent Gifford Lectures: 


In order to constitute a person we require . . . something 
more than a unifying principle relating mental events to each 
other and to itself. An “I” must have character quite apart 
from the experiences, active and passive, which fill his con- 
scious life. He must have (or be) a soul—a soul which is some- 
thing more than an organized collection of capacities, or a pro- 
cession of psychical states—a soul which is not merely substance, 
but has an individuality which is unique and indescribable. It 
is to this soul that we refer when we say that we are certain of 
our own existence. It is this soul that remembers the past and 
expects the future. It is this soul that hopes and this soul that 
fears.1 


The soul is spiritual, and consequently cannot have been 
evolved from what is essentially different from it in its 
nature. 

In his eagerness to promote this “new science,’’ Dean 
Inge is prepared even to set aside the authority of the moral 
law. Referring to the use of contraceptive methods he 
writes: “It seems a pis aller which high-minded persons 
should avoid if they can practise self-restraint. Whatever 
injures the feeling of * sanctification and honour,’ with which 
St. Paul bids us regard these intimacies of life, whatever 
tends to degrade or profane the sacrament of wedded love, 
is so far an evil. But this is emphatically a matter in which 
every man and woman must judge for themselves, and must 
refrain from judging others.”"? But with all due respect 
to Dean Inge, it is not so much a question on which men 
and women must judge for themselves, as of the authority 
and sanction of the moral law. Nor is it merely a question 
of “feeling,” but of the obligation to obey that law. And 
the use of contraceptive methods which the Dean’s words 
will be interpreted as condoning rather than condemning is 
objectively and morally wrong, quite apart from any sub- 


* Theism and Thought, pp. 202, 203. 
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jective experience, that thereby the “feeling” of sanctifica- 
tion is injured. The procreation of children is an end, the 
means to the attainment of which were established by God, 
and to make of the means an end in itself while the real 
end is contemned and repudiated is a moral offence, to- 
wards which it is not given to the Church to assume an atti- 
tude of indifference. It is not eugenics but morality that 
is needed for the welfare of the race. If the people are 
moral their welfare will look after itself. But the effect 
of the policy advocated, and the methods at least implicitly, 
if not explicitly, tolerated by Dean Inge, would be to im- 
prove the race off the face of the earth. “ When the science 
of eugenics is further advanced,”’ he writes, “we shall in- 
sist on it,”—that is, “legislation.” ‘The sanctity of human 
life must give way to the obvious truth that a good garden 
needs weeding.’"! Does not that mean that the end justi- 
fies the means? It would seem that Dean Inge holds that 
the evil of setting aside the “sanctity of human life’’ may 
be done in order that the good of a lower order may come 
of it. But that sanctity is much too inviolable to be sacri- 
ficed, even in order that the undesirables of the population 
may be weeded out; for it is that to which he refers. ‘‘ The 
prohibition of euthanasia will have to be reconsidered.” 
Dean Inge is more explicit in recommending this favourite 
method of his than when, years ago, Stead, in the pages of 
the Review of Reviews, asked if in a certain cryptic state- 
ment he had made it was the lethal chamber that he was 
advocating.? 

Although Dean Inge speaks of the Catholic Church as “a 
bitter and unscrupulous opponent both of eugenics and of 
birth-control,’ she is no opponent of either, except in so 
far as there is involved a transgression of the moral law. 
At the same time it is worth while to remember that the 
crown of blessings for a nation in Biblical times was, that 
it should leave its seed to inherit the land; and it is the crown 
of blessings now. The refinements of civilization and cul- 
ture are quite consistent with national decline, and nothing 
can save a nation from the curse of sterility, which refuses 

* Hibbert Journal, July, 1920, ‘‘ Religion and the State,” p. 648. 

? It is only fair to say that the sentence is dropped in the article as re- 
published in Outspoken Essays, Series II. There are many other statements 
to be found in the writings of Dean Inge, before making which he has not 


given himself time to think, and which also he would do well to suppress. 
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to increase and multiply. The categorical imperative for the 
race is, that it should make due and proper use of its facul- 
ties and particularly of those on which its very existence 
depends. Fortunately, there are spiritually-minded people 
who prefer the intuitions of another dignitary of St. Paul’s 
to those of Dean Inge. The late Canon Scott-Holland once 
said that it made one proud to think that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the strength of her religion had been able 
to stem the tide, in so far as she was concerned, which was 
seriously threatening the population. ‘Artificial preven- 
tion,”” wrote Dr. F. W. Taylor, “is an evil and a disgrace,” 
“an unnatural practice,” ‘‘ destructive of the best life of the 
nation,” “injurious not only to the race, but to those who 
accept it,” “immoral,” “the degradation of succeeding 
generations,” “bringing both danger and disease in its 
wake.”"' And yet the Catholic Church is denounced because, 
forsooth, she holds views identical with those held by the 
late President of the British Gynzcological Society, as well 
as by many other eminent physicians. The battle against 
“the dead hand of authority,” says Dean Inge, must be 
fought out. ‘That battle is not yet won, but the issue is 
certain. The educated Christian has already succeeded in 
fitting his creed within the framework of the universe as we 
know it to be, and as the people, more especially the women, 
become better educated, there will be less resistance to a 
reconstruction of that part of the building which is obviously 
crumbling. When the necessary work is done, it will be 
found that religion is not a pin the worse.”*? 

Does Dean Inge believe that the religion of the country 
will benefit by naturalizing it? Do the present signs point 
to an extension of it, such as corresponds with the spread 
of naturalism in theology? Let the Dean himself answer. 
In the Preface to a new edition of his Outspoken Essays 
he says that “they do not seem too pessimistic now”; for 
“the Churches, and especially the Church of England, have 
gone from bad to worse.”” “ The number of the clergy which 
was once about 24,000 has sunk to 18,500, although all 
other professions are crowded, and though Bishops reject 
very few applications.’ Yet it is a significant fact that, in 
spite of inevitable defections, the Catholic Church is at least 
holding her own, being assisted by some twelve thousand 


* Cf. Birth Control, by Dr. Halliday Sutherland, pp. 86, 87. 
* Sermon at Hull, reported in 7he Times of September 11th, 1922. 
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converts annually. These are, for the most part, men and 
women who leave the English Church, not from any “ex- 
cessive interest in detail of uniform and ceremonial’; but 
because nothing except a Christianity that is supernatural 
will satisfy them. The English Church is losing ground be- 
cause it allows and even countenances a naturalistic inter- 
pretation of its formularies, and at best only tolerates the 
introduction by the High Church party of certain points of 
supernatural doctrine, which they now realize are essential 
to Catholic religion. But Dean Inge sees in their attitude 
and movement only “the antics of Romanizing Anglicans” 
who have a “lay pope”’ whose “oracle is not the Book but 
the Church,”! and for whom there is “no living authority, 
only the dead hand, and a Council that can never meet.’’? 
So that it is not surprising that the Dean has had not a little 
to do with driving men like Mr. Chesterton into the Church 
of Rome. If it is true, then, that “‘the Churches have but 
little influence,’’’ it is due in no small measure to those who 
have so “reduced” Christianity, that the very foundations of 
it have been undermined. The history of the last two thou- 
sand years has proved that, if Christianity is to survive, it 
must bea supernatural Christianity, the Christianity of Christ, 
of the Fathers of the Church, of the Councils and of the 
Pope. 

It will be seen then that this voluble assailant of Catholic- 
ism has, in the first place, no true knowledge of the entity 
he attacks, and, in the second, is but poorly equipped with 
the ordinary means of establishing truth and exposing error 
—a fixed standard of judgment and a sense of logic. A fur- 
ther estimate of his position will but confirm that view. 


JOHN ASHTON. 


* Outspoken Essays, Series I. p. 113. 
2 1b. p. 124. 
3 Series II. p. 59. 








“THE SCOTS COLLEGE,” PARIS 


“There was an end to Ilium, and an end came to Rome.”—G. K. Chesterton. 


weeks they had been in France, they had found they had 

one thing in common with the French—the spirit of 
patriotism. They didn’t know the language very well, but 
in every little French village church, when they saw the 
banners with their perpetual “ Sauvez la France,” they under- 
stood completely the spirit which prompted the words. They, 
too, loved their country. Now, they were in Paris, and they 
felt they would have known it was Paris, even if they had 
been brought there in the middle of the night and no one 
had told them where they were. Even the taxis were differ- 
ent somehow. There are no taxis in the world like the 
Parisian taxis. They are small and rather rickety, and on 
entering them our friends immediately became different 
beings. The sense of British solidity was lost and they felt 
that quite anything might happen. This taxi-driver, too, 
was anything but handsome or interesting, and that made 
the adventurous feeling even more remarkable. He was old 
and his eyes were bleary underneath his straw hat, and even 
his blue blouse and velvet trousers failed to look picturesque 
on him. It was hard indeed to think of him as being the 
descendant of those who had died on the barricades! 

Paris lay glittering in the morning sunshine and the 
steamers looked very inviting on the historic Seine as they 
took their human freight to St. Cloud. St. Cloud would have 
been glorious on this beautiful morning, but they had decided 
to make a last despairing effort to find the Scots College, 
and they must find it to-day. No one they asked seemed to 
know anything about it, and even Baedeker—that fount of 
information—only said it was in the Rue Cardinal Lemoine, 
opposite Rue Clovis. 

The taxi-man was sporting. He didn’t know the College, 
but he could go to.Rue Cardinal Lemoine and drive up and 
down till he found it. They trusted themselves to him, and 
felt rather like the poet who went into one of the little cafés 
near the Seine and read the card in the window. On it was 
written in the language of the country: 
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“We do our best. If you are not pleased, 

you can go opposite.” 
And on looking opposite there was always the river! ! The 
taxi went along at a terrific speed, and they found they had 
been misled by the look of the taxi-man. He was, quite 
evidently, the fastest driver in Paris! Even the Agents’ 
swords almost failed to stophim! Suddenly, the taxi ceased 
rocking and went round in a circle and stopped dead. They 
pulled themselves together, put their hats straight, and sat 
bolt upright, prepared for the worst. The wonderful taxi- 
man was at the door, 


““Messieurs, Collége des Ecossais!”’ 


They got out and stood on the quiet pavement before a 
few worn steps, on which a young French soldier, in his 
beautiful Joffre blue uniform, was standing, but they could 
see no college. The soldier stood still, looking at them; 
the taxi-man pointed dramatically to the stone above the 
door, and there was written— 

“Collége des Ecossais.”’ 


So, they found it, this College of the Scots, the cradle of 
the gallant priests of Scotland, who served their country- 
men and gave them the spiritual nourishment their thirsty 
souls desired, in cold and hunger, in fasting and privation, 
hunted, with a price upon their heads, tortured, and 
imprisoned. 

Another young French soldier joined the first and stood 
looking, like his companion, at the two foreigners, so evi- 
dently at a loss what to do next. 

When the matter was explained to them, they, at first, 
did not seem to understand, but then light broke upon the 
first young soldier, and he explained to his friend, who 
immediately became animated, took their hands, and led 
them up the worn stone steps into the rather dark and gloomy 
hall. 


In the reign of King Robert the Bruce, there lived in 
Scotland, David, Bishop of Moray, who was consecrated 
Bishop on June 28th, in the year 1299. He was not only 
a pious priest but a Scottish patriot, and he was at one time 
forced to flee from the English and take refuge in Orkney. 
He had a zeal for learning, and a desire to help his fellow- 
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countrymen to be learned too. He knew that ignorance is 
at the root of many evils, and consequently he tried to destroy 
ignorance by becoming a patron of learning. He founded 
towards the end of his life some burses in the University of 
Paris, for Scottish students, and he may thus be considered 
rightly the founder of the Scots College, Paris, from which 
came so many blessings to Scotland. From that time the 
University of Paris was specially frequented by large num- 
bers of Scottish youths, who became not only of national 
reputation for learning but of European reputation as well. 
The University in the Sorbonne had of course a European 
reputation as well as a close political connection with Scot- 
land, and its students from Scotland were renowned. One 
of the most distinguished a/umni of the University of Paris 
was John a Bosco, a native of Nithsdale and a Canon 
Regular of the Monastery of Holywood. He afterwards 
went back to Paris and became Professor of Mathematics 
there. In the thirteenth century, Michael Scott of Balurie 
studied there. He was a famous man and the author of 
various treatises on astronomy, but his great work was the 
translation of Aristotle from the Arabic. The famous 
scholar, John Duns Scotus, born in Duns, Berwickshire, in 
1270, was first educated at Merton College, Oxford, then 
at the University of Paris. William Dempster, John Bussol, 
John Blair, and many others, were all educated at the College 
of the Scots, Paris, and these lived as long ago as the time 
of Alexander III. of Scotland. 

The famous Archbishop Beaton of Glasgow carried there 
for safety most of the treasures and records of his cathedral 
at the outbreak of the so-called Reformation, and he him- 
self was in residence there from 1560, as also was that cele- 
brated historian and statesman, John Leslie, Bishop of Ross. 

A plan for the restoration, or at least for the maintenance 
of the Catholic religion in Scotland, more likely to be effica- 
cious than the influence of Lennox, was put forward about 
this time by Mary, Queen of Scots, and Pope Gregory XIII. 
Writing to His Holiness on July 31, 1581, the Queen ex- 
presses her conviction and hope that many young Scotsmen 
might be found able and willing to apply themselves to the 
study of theology, with a view to dedicating themselves to 
the service of the Church, in their native land, after fitting 
preparation. She goes on to state her desire that some of 
these young men be formed into a community in France, 
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and thanks Pope Gregory for the encouragement he had given 
her and for his willing support to the Scots College in Paris. 
But to John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, who died in 1596, it 
owed its completion, for he collected money for it, and for 
the Scottish Mission, and educated and maintained many 
exiled Scotsmen. 

To James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, the College 
owed a large debt of gratitude for his great beneficence. 
Founded, as we have said, in 1325, by Bishop David of 
Moray, extended by his successor, Robert Pilmore, and con- 
firmed by King Charles the Fair, this venerable institution 
had long been incorporated into the University of Paris. 
Right up to the Reformation the Bishops of Moray retained 
the founder’s right of nominating the Superiors of the Col- 
lege. When Archbishop Beaton died he bequeathed to the 
College his entire fortune—some 80,000 livres—as well as 
all his books and manuscripts, including the documents be- 
longing to the See of Glasgow. After his death this famous 
house was placed under the visitation of the Paris Chartreuse. 

Now, about the year 1650, there broke out in France the 
chilling heresy of Jansenism, and like paralysis it spread, 
numbing and corrupting the churches, priests, and people. 
The Scots College was in Paris, and Paris is the Capital of 
France; hence disquieting rumours began to be spread about 
the famous house with regard to its attitude towards the 
poisonous doctrines of Jansenism. Over 300 years have 
passed since then, and we can only study the past in the 
light of the reports, and documents, preserved in the various 
archives, but we must study fairly and keep an open mind 
in order to have accurate information and to see all sides 
of the question. Many a man has been accused of crime 
and has been proved innocent; many a man has been ac- 
cused of crime, but dared not be called guilty until he has 
been tried and proved. 

Bellesheim, the German historian, himself says that, what- 
ever may have been the truth with regard to the Jansenistic 
views prevailing in the Scots College at Paris, ‘the Sacred 
Congregation never took any official cognizance of them.’’! 

This seems to be sufficient proof that the rumours against 
the College were ill-founded. Had there been any real 
truth in them, we may be absolutely sure that the Sacred 


* Bellesheim, History of the Catholic Charch in Scotland, Vol. 1V., p. 210. 
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Congregation would, in duty bound, have taken “ official cog- 
nizance"’ of them. 

We are also told that the priests went back to Scotland 
infected by the dread heresy and that “the condition of 
the Church in Scotland left much to be desired.”” Now, 
this statement is made from one authority, but there are 
other authorities, equally learned, equally capable of judg- 
ing, who give us quite a different statement. The late Canon 
W. Clapperton possessed a unique knowledge of eighteenth- 
century documents, and among his MSS. there are passages 
quoted from documents in rebuttal of the “ Report of Jan- 
senism in Scotland”’ and lying side by side with it in the 
Propaganda Archives. These other vindicating documents 
must be given due weight, especially when it is admitted 
by all that Colin Campbell, the priest who was the instigator 
of the “ Report on Jansenism,” was not only a scoundrel but 
imbued with hatred and jealousy of the saintly and zealous 
Bishop James Gordon, whose influence and character at 
Rome he was out to destroy. 

The following is a quotation from a report in 1723 of the 
condition of religion in Scotland: 


In the midst of these perils and disasters, the missionaries per- 
severe with brave and constant hearts; they yield to no terrors 
nor persecutions, nor are they anywhere lacking in their duties, 
but with burning zeal and immense labours bring to all the 
light of faith, and with no little success in many districts, es- 
pecially in the Highlands, of which we can affirm that there have 
not been for a long time so many heretics converted as in this 
year. The laity also display such strength of faith, and such 
firmness that we know of hardly one in all Scotland who has 
abandoned the faith, except a few in one small island, the owner 
of which has used every kind of force and cunning in order to 
deceive and overthrow certain neophytes hardly established in 
the faith. 

No more need be said. Priests and people of whom such 
could be written were no followers of Jansen. Then there 
broke out in France the great Revolution, and before its 
advancing waves the College of the Scots, like the other 
venerable institutions in Paris, crumbled to the ground. The 
priceless documents bequeathed by James Beaton, Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, nearly two centuries before, were almost 
all destroyed. It shared the fate of all human things, be 
they persons or institutions, the fate of Nineveh and Tyre. 
The College of the Scots had ceased to exist. 
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In the dark hall they perceived other blue uniformed 
soldiers, and were informed by their guide that this place 
was now a military school. He procured a large key, and 
took them up one flight of shallow and very worn stairs 
to a landing on which were five doors. He opened the fifth 
door, which was very heavy, and ushered them into a room, 
or rather two small rooms, one opening from the other, both 
dark, both dusty, both deserted! All that was left to be 
seen of the once famous college! In the inner chamber 
there was an altar of dark oak, and above it, also in oak, 
a figure of St. Andrew and his cross. Over the door was 
written: 

“Hic Tabernaculum Dei cum Hominibus.” 

John and his friend gazed round the bare walls; at the 
tomb of the beautiful Duchess of Tyrconnell in the outer 
chamber, at the memorial erected by the Duke of Perth to 
James II. in the inner room, which had once been the 
chapel of St. Andrew, and thought, rather sadly it is true, 
of the glorious past. 

The young soldier was still lounging against the outer 
door and looking entirely uninterested. Then with a com- 
mon impulse, both of these young men knelt down on the 
dusty floor and prayed to St. Andrew, patron of the Scots, 
for those other young men who had lived and learned within 
these ancient walls, prayed to St. Andrew for their beloved 
country that it might once more belong to the See of Peter. 


J. L. GORDON. 


VOL. CXLIII, 

















LOST: A PRECIOUS THING 


E were trudging upon a kind of pilgrimage along 
\ ," an old pilgrimage road, through a valley walled in 
by mountains whose peaks bore resounding German 
names. Between bites of strong wurs¢ and firm black bread, 
for we made our way in leisurely fashion, we discoursed upon 
the ways of God to men, upon the old world and the new, 
and now and again we chanted, with all the fresh gusto 
of a pair of Yankee medizvalists, bits from a German uni- 
versity song-book (picked up in our last big town for some 
very small change), and drew huge delight from the some- 
what Bacchanalian sentiments and the bumptious tunes of 
the old traditional ballads. 

But there were few, happily, to hear us. The valley was 
nowhere above a mile broad—its mountain walls rose higher 
than that to right and left—and in this late spring of the 
year with the lush green and the rich fragrance of the earth 
and the music of the birds in the sun, it was a place full of 
a marvellous content. The schloss upon its perch a third 
way up the mountain, mellow with the centuries, its windows 
winking in the warmth, was like a symbol of strong peace 
set up to tell the wayfarer to what sort of place he was 
come. The fields, working almost visibly with the leaven 
of new life, stretched unfenced far up the slopes on either 
side—a true feudal landscape. In them occasional groups 
of men and women that might, it seemed, have stepped from 
Millet’s canvases, bent over their work or stood at rest. Small 
herds, not yet gone to the higher pastures, made pleasant 
far-off music with the jangling of their bells. A gnarled 
old dame with a bundle of faggots upon her back greeted 
us as we passed with the beautiful salutation of this people: 
Griss Gott. Here surely was the good old world of a golden 
time. 

But the bed of the railway lay along the narrow river’s 
bank, and not infrequently a pudgy locomotive waddled by 
with a rattling following of cars—bringing civilization, and 
the making thereof in crates. A smudge of oil upon the 
green of the river and a smudge of smoke against the blue 
of the sky over the bit of a town ahead told us that we 
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must soon adjust our watches to the twentieth century or the 
nineteenth at least. 

So we were prepared for what we found. 

Upon the right of the road, at the entrance to the town, 
stood one of those simple, perfect village churches as fine 
in their very humble way as are the famous piles of Nor- 
mandy. I am not a professional critic of such things, but 
its proportions struck me as being exquisitely right, and the 
mellow white spaces of its walls broken only by two win- 
dows and a now scarce discernible scratch dial, marking the 
hours of Mass and Angelus (once the life of the village 
turned about these hours), was very satisfying to the eye. 
But it was the tower and its spire, standing at the left of 
the apse, that caught and held the soul. It rose with an ex- 
quisitely delicate gesture, with a light lift in its every line, 
even to the long narrow ogive windows that pierced the tower 
at the base of the spire—a finger, an angel’s finger as a spire 
should be, inviting the eye to the blue and Beyond. But 
all this was a shell now. The windows held no glass, the 
doors hung loose upon their hinges and the path leading to 
them was overgrown with grass and weeds. As one moved 
off a bit to fix it all in the mind, instinctively one framed a 
prayer for the coming of another Poverello with piety and 
poetry in his cowl to care for this neglected Portiuncula. 

Across the road rose the new church. From a glance one 
sensed that its architect had some glimmerings of the beauty 
of the old building in the field beyond, but for all his tape- 
measure following of its proportions, and his grand new 
granite, his Munich glass, his sawmill doors and shingles, 
and his gorgeously-gilt time-keeping contrivance on the 
tower, he achieved something far different. Gone was the 
chaste unconsciousness of self, the wrapt contemplative 
quality of the old that gave it the air of hugging to itself 
a secret, a sweet mystery within; gone was the free, swift 
rise of the tower into a kind of peremptory jerk of a solid 
industrial thumb. Was that fhe sort of finger, the sort of 
gesture, that loomed most significant in the mind of the hired 
architect as he planned his new tower? Would it be go- 
ing too far to say that in some dim way his grand gilt clock 
lower down upon the tower corresponded to a wrist watch? 

. In its clever decorations, applied wherever possible, 
the new building preened itself, one felt, under the gaze of 
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the visitor, was even a little smugly conscious of a smart 
likeness to its sisters in the “ rich cities.” 

Certainly the substantials were there—every least stone of 
it, every bit of ornament was the loving gift of the people; 
the Host was within upon a throne of honour, Our Lady had 
her proud place in the shrine, and, one knew, in the hearts 
of the people; the Word was preached and lived there, with 
even more energy perhaps than formerly when loyalty and 
warmer acceptance left freer play for the descant of devo- 
tion and fervour. But in the new time, the expression of 
all this in the building of their church had changed with 
the changes in the world about them. The train brought a 
busy man who had studied such things in a famous univer- 
sity in a great city; it brought cunning workmen whose speed 
and dexterity in setting together the marked stones, cut in 
a far away quarry, was wonderful to see; it brought doors 
and furniture and windows all ready to set in place. . . . 
It was not difficult to get a picture of that busy time of the 
building: the scaffolds, the sure, swift workmen and the knot 
of admiring folk watching in some awe the growing wonder 
and the high-priced men who achieved it. The picture was 
a sad one. For all their bustle and their efficient appara- 
tus these imported specialists could never give us a thing 
so fine as the little church across the road in which the fore- 
fathers of the valley folk expressed the high nobility of their 
simple souls. 

One recalled the thrill of a month ago when standing be- 
fore the pile itself, in remembering the popular crusade of 
art that hurled in a fever of love and penance the pile of 
beauty at Chartres into the air, and one tried to reconstruct 
the humble labours of free hours that had given to this bit 
of the valley the exquisite thing in the weedy field beyond. 

It summed itself up in my mind in a wretched paradox: 
supernatural grace was here certainly, but the natural grace 
of the earlier finer time was gone. The explanation of it 
all fixed itself in my mind in the picture evoked by one of 
the many anecdotes with which a world-traveller had re- 
galed us during the quiet hours of our trans-Atlantic trip. 
In describing the street scenes and strange customs in far- 
away lands, he had spoken of the interesting and pathetic 
groups that assembled under the awnings of the professional 
letter-writers: the great man at his little table, surrounded 
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by his clients, for whom he indited with a high flourish of 
words and phrases that was nothing short of miraculous the 
simple messages of their simple hearts. How like all that 
was this giving over of the building of this church to 
“specialists... These good people had allowed another to 
write their love-letter for them—and how unnecessary, how 
disastrous that diffidence, that unwise humility which led 
them to aim at the folite, to ape the city way. The “time- 
spirit” had come here, and they had lost the truth that out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings is per/ected praise, that 
a line of the neglected chapel of older days was incom- 
parably more beautiful than all the rhetoric in their new pile 
of stone—and what a loss! 

We talked about it all a bit, and my companion poked 
into his rucksack and brought out a battered Morceaux 
Choisis which he had picked up at a bookstall on the Seine 
and from which he used to spout from time to time. On 
this occasion I had to forgive him his pedantry for the meaty 
thought—rather too grand a locus, you may say, to be applied 
to our case—from the author of the Genie du Christianisme: 


“ Les nations,” he read,—and interpolated “or any group how- 
ever small”—‘‘ne jettent pas 4 l’écart leurs antiques mceurs, 
comme on se dépouille d'un viel habit. En leur on peut arracher 
quelques parties, mais il en reste des lambeaux, qui forment avec 
les nouveaux vétements une effroyable bigarrure.” 


Threshing that out gave us matter for talk as we perched 
for rest upon the side of an old pump-trough. ‘With that 
talk we shall not bore you except to say that our central 
points of evidence in testing the criticism in the light of 
the example before us was the smudge of railway oil upon 
the stream, the smudge of smoke upon the sky and the clear 
cross purposes in the mind of the architect torn between an 
old vision and a new. 

We made our devotions within, and my companion, with 
a waggishness which I am sure St. Anthony forgave, put up 
a fat candle at the saint’s new shrine, and wrote upon a card, 
as was the custom there it seemed, to obtain the prayers of 
the devout, his intention: “ The recovery of a precious thing 


lost.” 
JOHN A. WALDRON. 











THE DEBUT OF LOURDES BEFORE 
ENGLISH OPINION 


sk Lourdes in recent years has lost nothing of its 
interest for the general public is plain, amongst other 
evidences, from the immense literature which has 
gathered round the subject and which is every day being 
added to. Only within the last week we have received three 
new publications which, though inconsiderable in bulk, testify 
in their different ways to the popularity which attaches to all 
that treats of the healing spring in the grotto of Massabieille. 
There is, first of all, Father Martindale’s enchanting pamph- 
let entitled Bernadette of Lourdes, a marvellous twopenny- 
worth, which it would have been impossible to produce at the 
price had not the Catholic Truth Society, with well-founded 
confidence in the appeal it will make to all classes of readers, 
relied on an immense sale.1 Next we have a little but well- 
illustrated volume, 7he Wonder of Lourdes, by Mr. John 
Oxenham. How great a tribute it pays to the enchantment 
which invests that favoured scene of benedictions may best 
be judged from one or two quotations. 


I, the writer of this [Mr. Oxenham tells us], ama Protestant, 
a Free Churchman, and though I have many very dear Roman 
Catholic friends, and know, to my own exceeding self-reproach, 
that most of them practise their religion much more faithfully 
than most of us do our own, I have no leanings whatever to the 
Church of Rome. 

In this matter of Lourdes I have been a doubter, simply be- 
cause I really knew nothing about it. But having seen it all 
with my own eyes, and sensed it with my own heart, I am brought 
up against the tremendous and overwhelming fact and import 
of it. 


And again a page or two further on: 


But whatever conclusions you come to, remember this— 
Lourdes is to-day, without question, one of the great facts and 
factors in the spiritual life of France and of Europe. 


* Bernadette of Lourdes, by the Rev, C. C. Martindale, S.J., 64 pp. Catholic 
Truth Society, 72, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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Lourdes is a spiritual radio-active force which shoots its 
vitalizing sparks broadcast through a morally, mentally and 
spiritually darkened world, with ever-increasing intensity and 
benefit. 

Lourdes is a quickener of souls, an exalter of hearts and minds, 
and a proved healer of bodies by means entirely unknown to 
medical science. 


Mr. John Oxenham may not represent the highest type of 
either literature or philosophic thought, but, as the author 
of some forty novels and more than a dozen volumes of 
verse, he commands a considerable public, and we may 
assume that what impresses him will also be likely to im- 
press a good proportion of his readers. 

Then we have finally a sober but interesting volume by 
a distinguished Catholic scientist, Sir Bertram Windle, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., now President of St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto. Although his book is not primarily concerned with 
Bernadette or the apparitions of Our Lady, it is nevertheless 
to the wave of devotion which originated at Lourdes, and 
notably to the De Rudder case, that he turns for his most 
effective demonstration of the true nature of the miraculous.* 
Furthermore, Sir Bertram tells his readers: 


I can carry back my recollection to a time when opinion 
outside the Catholic Church was very different in respect to 
modern miracles from that which obtains to-day. More than 
half a century ago, when I was a boy and being brought up in 
the straitest circles of Irish Evangelical Protestantism—and how 
strait those circles were can in some measure be estimated by 
reading Father and Son, a picture of that kind of life, though 
it relates in no way to Ireland—no one with whom I came in con- 
tact would ever have held, or even did hold, any other idea about 
such things but that they were priestly frauds. . . . Thank God 
that day has passed. Indifferentism? Well, no doubt in part 
that explains it, but so far as the question of miracles is con- 
cerned not entirely; not even more than partially. What has 
brought about this change can be summed up in one word— 
Lourdes. Lourdes is a fact which cannot be got over, it has to 
be explained.’ 


And this brings us to the matter which it is my purpose 


* The Wonder of Lourdes—what it is and what it means, by John Oxenham, 
with illustrations. Longmans, 1924, pp. 59 and 62. 

2? On Miracles and some other Matters, by Sir Bertram Windle, F.R.S., etc. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1924 ; especially pp. 25—47. 
3 1b. pp. 25—26. 
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to discuss in the present article. When was it that the hap- 
penings at Lourdes first came to the knowledge of English 
readers? The question is not easy to answer. So far as I 
have been able to discover, the Catholic Press in the early 
days of the manifestations was quite singularly reticent upon 
the point. Neither in the 7ad/et, nor in the Weekly Re- 
gister, nor in the Ramdler, nor in the Dublin Review, nor 
in that more popular magazine, the Zamp, have I been able 
to trace any reference to Lourdes until some time after the 
Bishop of Tarbes, acting upon the findings of the commis- 
sion which he had appointed, pronounced authoritatively in 
favour of the apparitions and the miracles. This was in 
January, 1862, and Bernadette’s first vision had taken place 
almost four years earlier. Of course it is not easy to be sure 
that one has missed nothing in looking through a ‘file of 
newspapers, and I have good reason to be conscious that my 
eyes are not as reliable as they once were. Still I feel that 
I can assert pretty confidently that the attention of English 
Catholics was in no conspicuous way directed to Lourdes 
during the first year or two which followed the apparitions. 
Possibly one reason for this reserve may be found in the 
fact that, only a very short time before, a painful contro- 
versy had arisen regarding La Salette. Bishop Ullathorne 
of Birmingham, who had published a booklet strongly main- 
taining the authenticity of this alleged manifestation of Our 
Lady, took umbrage at certain observations made in the 
course of an article in the Rambler and issued a pamphlet 
replying both to that journal and to the remarks of an acri- 
monious assailant in the Zdinburgh Review. Upon the 
reality of the apparition at La Salette the opinion of edu- 
cated Catholics was then, and is still, much divided, and it 
must be admitted that the two children, Mélanie and Maxi- 
min, both proved to be very unsatisfactory characters in after 
life. All this may have tended to make English Catholic 
editors cautious in welcoming fresh supernatural wonders be- 
fore they had been carefully verified, but the fact remains 
that little or nothing was said about Lourdes by the Catholic 
Press in this country until the enormous circulation of Henri 
Lasserre’s first book brought the story of Bernadette to the 
notice of the whole Christian world. Let it be noted, by the 
way, that this attitude of reserve would alone suffice to refute, 
if refutation were needed, the preposterous suggestion of 
Sir Henry Morris some years since in the British Medical 
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Journal that the apparitions at Lourdes were engineered by 
Rome in order to reconcile the people to belief in the newly- 
defined dogma of the Immaculate Conception. If we could 
conceive the Holy See being animated by any such policy, 
surely the precaution would not have been neglected of send- 
ing round a mot d’ordre to secure that all possible pub- 
licity should be given to what was happening in the Pyrenees. 

As it was, the only information which reached English 
readers in 1858 regarding the visions of Bernadette seems 
to have come to them through non-Catholic journals. The 
earliest notice of the kind which I have been able to find 
occurs in a paragraph which appeared in Zhe Times for 
May 21st of that year, communicated presumably by its Paris 
Correspondent. It runs as follows: 


Police Interference with “ Miracles.” A girl named Savy, 
of Lourdes, in the Hautes Pyrénées, gave out in the beginning 
of the year, as we stated at the time, that the Holy Virgin had 
several times appeared to her in a grotto near the town; and 
as on the 4th of March she intimated that a new visit might‘be 
expected, some of the local authorities and a great crowd of 
curious spectators accompanied her. But no Virgin appeared, 
though the girl remained some time in the grotto in a sort of 
ecstasy and her lips moved as if in conversation. Some persons 
believed the visitation real and made offerings in the grotto; 
others treated it as a piece of imposture. The prefect of the 
department appears to be of this latter opinion, as he has just 
given orders that the offerings in the grotto shall be removed 
by the police, that the persons who pretend to see visions shall 
be sent to the hospital at Tarbes and be subjected to medical 
treatment, and that those who spread the “absurd tales” of 
heavenly visitations shall be prosecuted for propagating false 
news.” 


This paragraph seems to imply that some earlier refer- 
ence had been made to these visions in the letters of the same 
correspondent. I have not been able to find the passage, 
and it is possible that owing to the length of the letters or 
to pressure upon space these communications were curtailed 
by the editor. At the time Bernadette’s visions took place, 
there was a certain amount of friction between England and 
France owing to the Orsini plot and the acquittal before an 
English court of Dr. Bernard, a supposed accomplice. These 


* See Tuz Month, August, 1910, “ Faith Healing and the Origins of Lourdes.” 
2? The Times, May 21, 1858, p. 12, col. 4. 
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more exciting topics inevitably occupied a good deal of 
room, and the disquieting news of the Indian Mutiny, which 
was then coming to hand, naturally left the average English 
reader little inclination to concern himself with such trivial 
matters as popish miracles. The description of Bernadette 
as “a girl named Savy" is a curious blunder. Savy, it will 
be remembered, was the name of the mill from which the 
stream came which Bernadette had to cross, and it was also 
to the Moulin de Savy that she was taken after the second 
apparition when Jeanne Abadie threw the big stone from 
above which caused the vision of “the white lady” to dis- 
appear. To quote Father Martindale’s account of the 
incident: 


The women, unable to make Bernadette move, ran back to 
the mill and fetched Nicolau (the miller). He ran over the 
rock to the grotto, in his shirt-sleeves. The child was still kneel- 
ing, very white, eyes wide open, hands joined, with her rosary 
between them. ‘“ Tears were running from both her eyes,” said 
the miller; “she was smiling, and her face was beautiful, more 
beautiful than anything I have seen. It hurt me, and it made 
me happy. . . . All day long it touched my heart to think of 
it.” With infinite difficulty, he and his mother pulled her up, 
one by each arm, and though she never spoke, she resisted all 
the way up the hill. “One had to be strong todrag her. Though 
I was very vigorous, I would have found it hard work alone. . . 
At the top I was sweating.” Bernadette was still silent, white, 
silent and yet crying. Nicolau kept wiping her eyes, or putting 
his hand over them to prevent her seeing “ what she looked so 
hard at.” At the mill she suddenly came to. They took her 
to the kitchen fire, where she sat crying bitterly. Here Louise 
(her mother) with quite a crowd rejoined her, and began by 
scolding her. “But for my part,” says Cyprine Gesta, “seeing 
that the child did not belong to this world, I stopped her.”! 


The Times correspondent is again wrong in saying that 
no vision occurred on March 4th; it was on the 3rd of March 
that Bernadette experienced this disappointment and that she 
was in some sense put to shame before the assembled crowd. 

After this paragraph in May, I have found no further 
reference in our English newspapers to the occurrences at 
Lourdes, until the appointment of a commission of inquiry 
by the Bishop of Tarbes and an article by Louis Veuillot, 


* Bernadette of Lourdes, p. 15. See also p. 8 regarding the “canal de 
Savy.” 
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in the Univers of August 29th, five columns in length, set 
all Paris in the silly season discussing M.Veuillot’s credulity. 
The Paris correspondent of 7he Times, as might have been 
expected, did not fail to set out, for the edification of home 
readers, what Sir Bertram Windle reminds us was then the 
universally received British theory of priestly fraud. For 
example, as follows: 


I cannot help expressing my surprise, which I suspect will 
be shared by most Englishmen and a great many Frenchmen, 
that such trashy delusions or impostures as this can for an in- 
stant be entertained in this intellectual and highly civilized 
country by anyone superior to a profoundly ignorant peasant 
who is not a fit inmate for Charenton. This is no allusion to 
the writers of the Uaivers. They are far too shrewd and clever 
to believe anything of the kind, however much it may suit them 
that their readers should. 


There is much more to the same effect, but it is useless 
to quote further. Again, three days later, the same corres- 
pondent writes: 


The Dédats has a rather witty article suggested by the miracle 
at Lourdes, where as I lately told you a promising young shep- 
herdess, Mile. Bernadette Soubiron [sic], 13 years of age, has 
been favoured with visions of the holy Virgin in a grotto, where, 
too, a spring has arisen, which some assert to have wrought 
wonderful cures.? 


The Times, however, was not the only journal to invite 
its subscribers to pity the pious extravagances of the Catho- 
lics of France. The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Teiegraph, before the end of August, assuming that the pur- 
pose of the commission nominated by the Bishop of Tarbes 
was to expose a suspected imposture, writes as follows: 


The age of miracles is not past; not, at all events, in France. 
We have one, on an average, about every three months. If they 
came oftener the medical profession would become a dead 
letter. . . . I fancy, however, that the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the better sort are getting ashamed of these impostures and 
that they intend to do what they can to bring them to an end. 
At all events a case has just occurred which justifies this assump- 
tion. In the month of February last a young girl, thirteen 


* The Times, September 3, 1858, p. 8, col. 2. 
? [bid., September 6, 1858, p.8, col. 2. 
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years old, an inhabitant of the town of Lourdes, proclaimed a 
miracle. In the grotto of Massavielle, a little way out of the 
town, she had been fortunate enough to see the Virgin Mary 
appear before her, and to notice a spring which then and there 
gushed up out of the earth. The child went home and related 
what she had seen. The news soon spread far and wide. The 
grotto was invaded by immense hosts. The water was carried 
away in phials, jugs, jars, and every other conceivable vessel ; 
of course it was found to work cures. Several people at once 
got rid of diseases of long standing by imbibing it. The ex- 
citement in a very short time reached such a height that the 
local authorities interfered, closed the grotto, placed a sentinel 
to keep people out of it, and otherwise showed a lamentable 
want of faith in the story told by the young girl. The Bishop of 
Tarbes, who has the spiritual control of the district, has fol- 
lowed on the same path. He has appointed a commission to 
enquire into the reality of the cures said to have been brought 
about by the grotto water, and also to ascertain whether the 
existence of the spring was known previously to the girl's visit. 
‘ It is to be hoped that the commission will discharge the 
task imposed upon it to the satisfaction of the sensible part 
of the community.! 


One can hardly perhaps be surprised that the opinions of 
M. Louis Veuillot did not inspire either sympathy or con- 
fidence in the breast of the ordinary British journalist. 
M. Veuillot’s patriotism was as extreme as his adherence to 
ultramontane ideals, and on both grounds the self-contented 
attitude of English public opinion was offensive to him. He 
wielded an extremely caustic pen, and, only a short time 
before, he had written some very bitter articles on the Eng- 
lish in the Crimea which seemed to those whom he criti- 
cized as unjust in their presentment of facts as they were 
violent in expression. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that when M. Veuillot enthusiastically took up the defence 
of the miraculous occurrences at Lourdes, the various Eng- 
lish journalists in Paris were glad to make common cause 
with his countrymen who differed with him on religious 
grounds. For instance, we learn from the Daily Telegraph 
of September 1, 1858: 


M. Louis Veuillot, the ecclesiastical bravo of the Univers, 
has recently paid a visit to the scene of the Bartholomew Fair 
miracle that the Virgin has performed, and to-day fills five long 


* Daily Telegraph, August 25, 1858. 
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columns of his journal with an account of the delightful affair. 
Of course he believes the truth of the statements of the young 
girl who has invented the story. 


The same tone was echoed by the correspondent of the 
Daily News, who translated long extracts from the cynically 
satirical article in the Dédats already referred to. In this 
the commercial aspects of the healing spring are emphasized 
and it is mockingly presented as “a most lucrative branch 
of trade for the Hautes Pyrénées,”’ which possesses the unique 
advantage of being independent of politics or other disturb- 
ing causes. As the Daily News paraphrases the article: 


The Dédats cannot share this supreme indifference as to the 
opinions of its fellow-citizens, more especially when it remem- 
bers that they are all electors, and that upon the state of their 
minds our destinies depend. Besides the importance in a reli- 
gious point of view of the decision to which the commission may 
come, its temporal and economical consequences are not to be 
overlooked. It is charged to decide, not only whether on the 
spot where Mdlle. Bernadette Soubirons saw the Virgin a foun- 
tain now flows which did not flow before, but whether the water 
from this source be ordinary water or whether it possesses the 
property of working miraculous cures. On its verdict will de- 
pend whether the water is to be sold on the spot at a sou a glass, 
and bottled for exportation to all parts of the Catholic world. 


It is noteworthy that the only English account of the 
Lourdes apparitions which I have come across which is not 
openly derisive is to be found in the pages of the staid and 
respectable Guardian. In the issue of that journal for 
September Ist its Paris correspondent reports as follows: 


A strange story, seemingly destined to rival the wonders of 
La Salette, is just now agitating the religious world both of Paris 
and the provinces. Another supernatural appearance of the Im- 
maculate Virgin has been notified near the town of Lourdes in 
the department of Hautes Pyrénées. The facts “of haute gravité, 
putting the diocese in commotion, and spreading their influence 
far and wide,” as stated in the Bishop of Tarbes’ ordinance on the 
subject, are briefly these— 


We may omit the summary which then follows, correct 
enough in its general details, but the writer proceeds: 


The Bishop of the diocese tells us that he did not himself think 
that the moment was yet arrived for him to interfere; but the 
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civil authorities, feeling themselves called upon to act for the 
maintenance of public order, and the ecclesiastical power being 
urged to pronounce its decision, he has consented to appoint a 
commission to investigate the circumstances. The Umivers pub- 
lishes four columns of its own lucubrations on the subject, but 
prudently forbears to emit a formal opinion until the case has 
been examined under episcopal authority. 


A fortnight later the Guardian printed a translation of a 
considerable portion of the article written in the Univers 
by M. Louis Veuillot after he had visited Lourdes and ques- 
tioned Bernadette, but the correspondent who sent it refrains 
from all offensive comment. 

On the other hand, the £nglish Churchman, in spite of 
certain High Church sympathies which rendered its general 
spirit very different from that of the modern journal of the 
same name, was at no pains to disguise its contempt for 
this new outbreak of the supernatural. Borrowing, without 
acknowledgment, the translation of Veuillot’s article pro- 
vided by the Guardian, it published on September 25th a 
ponderously satirical leader on ‘‘ The new French ‘ Miracle,’ ” 
the tone of which can very well be inferred from its opening 
sentences : 


It appears that the diocese of Grenoble in France is not to 
be allowed to monopolize either the credit which such an event 
as the alleged apparitions of the Virgin is supposed to confer, 
or the profits which are found to attach to the sale of the waters, 
which, somehow or other, either already exist in the spots des- 
tined to witness these events, or are certain to burst forth 
“miraculously " immediately after announcement of the visit. 
The diocese of Tarbes over which M. Bertrand! presides, sup- 
plies another locality as a candidate for these joint honours and 
emoluments. A grotto near Lourdes, not far from Pau, is the 
scene of the most recent invention of the French ecclesiastical 
mind. 


There is no particular reason for summarizing the rest of 
the article in any detail. Naturally we are told that “ the en- 
tire system of modern Romanism appears destined to cul- 
minate in the worship of Mary” and also that “in these ap- 
paritions the personage alleged to be the Blessed Virgin is 

* Bertrand was the Bishop's Christian name. His surname was Laurence ; 
not Laurent as it is sometimes erroneously printed. It is noteworthy that the 


English Churchman at that date could not even bring itself to call him 
Monseigneur. 
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always made to appear to children, not to the critical eyes 
of intelligent men and women.”’ The writer would like to 
see the heavenly visitant manifest herself upon “ the crowded 
boulevards of Paris, in the sight of the worldly-minded, the 
vain and frivolous votaries of fashion, the devotees of 
fashionable sins,” for he thinks that “the Sybarite capital 
itself ’’ is in more need than the provinces of something “ to 
awaken its sleeping thousands of souls who are sunk in the 
depths of profligacy on the one hand, and hard cheerless in- 
fidelity on the other.”” And yet one might remind him that 
our Saviour lived and worked His miracles in distant Galilee, 
not in imperial Rome! Finally, ‘“ Romanists may depend 
upon it that England will zever become Papal, still less will 
it ever yield up the strength of its common sense, and the 
sturdy virility of its sound religious convictions, to such evi- 
dences as these childish stories of miraculous apparitions of 
the Virgin.” 

It should, however, count for something that side by side 
with this tirade, redolent of Victorian pharisaism, an un- 
prejudiced English reader was free to peruse, if he so 
pleased, the straightforward statement of M. Louis Veuillot, 
who tells simply and effectively enough the now familiar tale 
of the apparitions at the grotto. In all its main outlines the 
story has never varied. M. Veuillot’s account, as presented 
in the dubiously sympathetic columns of the Guardian for 
September 15, 1858, does not in any detail conflict with 
the minutely circumstantial narrative of Father Martindale’s 
Bernadette of Lourdes published a week ago. It would be 
superfluous to reproduce here the summary which was then 
a novelty to the readers of the Umivers. One or two sen- 
tences however may be quoted, in spite of their obviously 
imperfect English rendering, as they record a personal im- 
pression of the writer. 


We have ourselves seen and heard Bernadette [says M. 
Veuillot]. She is small for her age, though in good health, with 
an intelligent, but by no means cunning, cast of countenance, 
and fine eyes. She speaks without either over-confidence or 
timidity. Not desiring ourselves to embarrass her [? to try to 
make her contradict herself by cross-examination] other persons 
undertook the task, skilfully, but without success. We asked 
her, however, for certain reasons, whether she had heard speak 
of the children of La Salette? ‘She had heard of them since 
the vision to herself." “ If you are telling lies, are you conscious 
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how guilty you must be?” “She had been already told that.” 
“And what do you expect will become of you? [#.e., what com- 
fortable provision for yourself do you hope to secure?] Don't 
you expect that charitable persons will some day or other take 
charge of you?” She smiled and looked down at her beggar’s 
clothes. She has been often offered money and objects likely to 
tempt her, but has constantly refused everything, and her dis- 
interestedness is now as far removed from doubt as her sincerity. 


It is interesting finally to notice that already in the summer 
of 1858 M. Veuillot was told how Our Lady had announced 
to the child “ that she would not be happy on earth, but that 
in Heaven happiness awaited her.” 

Whatever we may think of the spirit which animated Zhe 
Times, the Daily Telegraph, the English Churchman, and 
the rest, it was through channels such as these that the name 
of Bernadette Soubirous, though it was nowhere quite cor- 
rectly given, first became known to English readers. Except 
for the non-committal attitude of the Guardian, the story 
of the apparitions and the cures elicited nothing but de- 
rision and a supercilious contempt for the credulity or cun- 
ning of those concerned in the “ imposture.’”’ Even Catholic 
journals seemed to shrink from the imputation—and who 
shall blame them?—of a too ready acceptance of the mira- 
culous. Time, however, has its revenges, and the over-con- 
fident journalists whom I have been quoting would surely 
have opened their eyes very widely could they have foreseen 
the attitude adopted in the little book of Mr. John Oxenham, 
or that of Zhe Corner of Harley Street, which, Sir Bertram 
Windle tells us, “ under cover of a pseudonym is known to 
be the work of a physician on the staff of one of the largest 
London hospitals,”” or even the serious discussion accorded 
to the Lourdes miracles fourteen years ago in an issue, pre- 
viously referred to, of the British Medical Journal. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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A NOTE ON ST. AUGUSTINE 


N interesting essay might, we believe, be written 
A the great revival of interest in the Patristic 

writings, which took place during the reigns of 
James [. and Charles I. In 1610 appeared John Healey’s 
translation of the De Civitate Dei. Sir Tobie Matthew pub- 
lished his translation of the Con/jessions in 1620, and a 
second edition was printed nine years later. Rosweyde col- 
lected the Historia Monachorum of Rufinus, the /nstituliones 
of Cassian, the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, and many 
other minor works of the same period, and in 1628 pub- 
lished them in a volume which he called the Vitae Patrum. 
The book, to the best of our knowledge, has not since been 
reprinted and is nowadays comparatively rare; but it is, as 
Lecky has observed, one of the most fascinating volumes in 
the whole realm of literature. 

The first book in the “Orchard” series, recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, is the trans- 
lation referred to above of St. Augustine’s Confessions, It 
would be difficult to imagine a happier choice. For many 
years past the Confessions has been one of those books that 
are constantly being quoted by the theologian, but with which 
the general reader is almost entirely unfamiliar. The new 
edition will supply a very real want; it will serve to re- 
introduce to a great many people what is probably the most 
remarkable autobiography that has ever been written. 

The main events in the life of St. Augustine are too well 
known to need recapitulation. In the career of no Chris- 
tian saint was the inscrutable wisdom of God more strik- 
ingly manifested. This sounds paradoxical. But when his 
life is viewed as a complete, self-contained whole, it is im- 
possible to deny that nothing could have been altered without 
running the risk of impairing the splendour of the work 
that he lived to perform during the years of his African 
episcopate. When he was a young man, his brilliant, rest- 
less intellect had ranged over the whole field of Pagan philo- 
sophy in the search for truth. It was a step forward when 
he first read Cicero’s Hortensius ; he progressed further when 
he joined the Manichees; Plato led him beyond Manichzism 
on the road to the truth of Christianity. And after his con- 
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version—a revelation almost as direct as that which called St. 
Paul to the Christian Faith—the vast fund of knowledge that 
he had accumulated became of priceless value. He became 
the recognized spokesman of the Church—the greatest con- 
troversialist and the greatest philosopher she had yet pro- 
duced. He was able to meet all opponents on their own 
ground. He knew more about Manichzism than many of 
the greatest Manichee doctors; the whole elaborate structure 
of Roman mythology was known to him as the palm of his 
hand; he was a man who had taken all knowledge for his 
province and had occupied its widest frontiers. It was not 
without reason that Charles de Rémusat said that, before you 
ascribed any thought or idea as proper and original to the 
medizval theologians, you should first make perfectly sure 
that St. Augustine had never said anything on the subject. 

He belongs to that select band of, perhaps, half a dozen 
writers, who have solved the problem of being at once 
journalists and classics. We use both terms in their purest 
sense. Vitally concerned with the political, religious and 
philosophic problems of his time, St. Augustine was yet inde- 
pendent of time. The bright light of his wisdom illumin- 
ated the whole realm of contemporary thought. Yet, at the 
same time, he seemed to move on an altogether higher plane, 
to soar to far more majestic heights, to remain untouched 
by the prejudices and weaknesses of friend as well as foe. 
The same may be said of Plato and Montaigne and Shake- 
speare; the same cannot be said of Erasmus and Lord Bacon 
and Clement of Alexandria. In some indefinable way St. 
Augustine seems to stand out as a grander, more impressive, 
more literal-minded and, even, more truly Christian figure 
than any of the Fathers. In moral questions such as the 
obligation of truth-telling and the duty of preserving life, 
questions which admit of numberless “hard cases” and 
afford opportunity for relaxation of law,—he was clear and 
decided in his condemnation of everything intrinsically evil. 
At a time when Rome was the scene of the wildest excesses 
of Alaric’s hordes, many Christian women are said to have 
died by their own hands as the only way to avoid outrage 
and dishonour, desperate acts which were widely and too 
indiscriminatingly praised. St. Augustine, in a passage of 

Yet his was the humorous outburst against the charge of plagiarism— 


** Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerint !""—‘* Confound those who have antici- 
pated our original sayings !” 
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matchless eloquence in the City of God, upheld the absolute 
sanctity of human life under all circumstances—that “ canon 
'gainst self-slaughter ” which forbids directly intended and 
directly contrived suicide—and set forth the doctrine of the 
Church on that question with force and precision. 

The City of God may undoubtedly be regarded as the 
crown of his life’s work. Into it he put the whole force of 
his unique genius and learning. It is difficult to conceive 
of an event calculated to act with more terrific force on the 
religious imagination of the entire civilized world than the 
Sack of Rome by Alaric in 411. Refugees, panic-stricken 
and destitute, poured out of Italy to Africa, Spain, Egypt, 
and Palestine, and the outside world listened with horror 
to the endless tales of bloodshed, violence, destruction, and 
pillage. Marcella, St. Jerome’s oldest friend and the first 
Roman lady to adopt the ascetic life, had been racked, 
scourged and trampled to death. Many had died of star- 
vation. Pagan temples had been razed to the ground. But 
the wild ferocity of the barbarians had not been altogether 
unbridled ; in almost every case they had spared the Chris- 
tian churches and had scrupulously respected the sanctuary 
afforded by them to the terror-stricken populace. 

The Sack of Rome was followed by a widespread revival 
of the Pagan religious ceremonies. Although Christianity 
had, for nearly a hundred years, been the official faith of 
the Empire, and although many enactments had been made 
against all who should practise the old rites, yet Paganism 
was very far from being extinct. The administration of the 
Empire had become extremely lax and, in the country dis- 
tricts especially, the dedication of temples and the perform- 
ance of the Pagan ceremonies had gone on with very little 
interference. When it is remembered how closely the 
Roman gods were identified with the interests of the Roman 
people, it is hardly surprising that the Sack of Rome should 
have been at once connected with the Imperial desertion of 
the old faith. In revenge for the desecration of their 
temples, it was said, the gods of the people had brought 
this disaster on the Empire as a sign of their wrath and a 
reminder of their omnipotence. It was at once a punish- 
ment and a warning. For a thousand years, secure in the 
assistance of her national gods, Rome had been mistress of 
the world. Her adoption of Christianity had been fol- 
lowed by swift retribution. The anger of the Pagans flared 
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up against the Church and everything connected with her. 

In an age in which superstition coloured every aspect of 
public and private life, the challenge was a natural and, even, 
plausible one. It was left for St. Augustine, the intellec- 
tual pillar of the Catholic Church, to accept the challenge 
and, with all the weight of his gigantic learning and sweep- 
ing breadth of vision, to analyse it, to shatter and annihilate 
it beyond all recognition and, in its stead, to erect, in over- 
whelming magnificence, the Christian philosophy of history. 
Such was the City of God, commenced in 412 and finished 
in 427. It provides the most striking example of the truth 
that we suggested above. Written without any eye to the 
future,—written, that is, as a piece of counter-propaganda 
to a perfectly definite challenge,—written from start to finish 
essentially as a book of the moment, it has yet taken its place 
as one of the most supreme masterpieces in the world’s 
literature. 

We have referred to the great revival of interest in the 
Patristic writings that seems to have taken place during the 
earlier years of the seventeenth century. It is perhaps not 
too much to suggest that a similar revival is going on be- 
fore our own eyes at this moment. We may reasonably hope 
to see, in the next few years, a new Uniform Edition of the 
works of St. Augustine. It would be a noble undertaking, 
—yet another tribute to the memory of that great and fearless 
thinker, that wonderful Christian Saint, of whom it can most 
truly be said that “nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.”’ 


A. L. MAYCOCK. 
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A CHICAGO PAGEANT 


O most Englishmen and to many Americans the word 

Chicago calls up a vision of ugliness and crass 

materialism. Years ago, Mr. Kipling visited the 
States and described the pork-packers’ city with a realism 
that Chicagoans have never forgiven. Yet his strictures were 
not more severe than those of a native son who, writing in a 
magazine not so long ago, called Chicago “the idiot child 
among the cities,’’ because, in his opinion, it has not all its 
senses, being destitute, he maintained, of the sense of beauty. 
There is no intention here of arguing the point; indeed, 
Chicago needs no apologist. It has a splendour all its own 
—barbaric, if you will—but magnificent none the less. That 
visions of beauty have come to the souls of Chicago poets 
and artists, England is beginning to discover. English 
Catholics may be interested to know that the creative work 
of a Chicago Jesuit, aided by groups of Chicago lay-folk, 
succeeded in the fall of 1923 in producing a spectacle— 
“The Pageant of Youth, a Musical Masque ""—that for sheer 
beauty has probably never been surpassed in America, cer- 
tainly not by Catholics. 

The author, the Reverend Daniel Lord, has experimented 
before with this type of drama; but none of his previous 
efforts has been staged on so grand a scale as the present. 
Fundamentally his pageants are the same as the mystery 
plays; there are the allegorical figures, Virtue, Vice, Ignor- 
ance, Sin, Evil. But he has discarded the naiveté which 
has kept modern reproductions of the medizval plays in 
recent years from having much more than an historical 
interest. Moreover, Father Lord has made use of every de- 
vice known to the modern drama. In his pageant there are 
ballets as beautiful as the Russians’; tableaux as colourful 
as those of the modern revues with none of their sensual 
appeal. The lighting-effects and the stage-dressing in the 
“ Pageant of Youth’’ compare favourably with the work pro- 
duced by modern experimenters in this newest science of 
stage-craft. And through it all is the Catholic note, the 
thread of gold in a gorgeous tapestry. That is always 
visible, yet never obtrusive; never the jarring discord of 
formal propaganda, fatal to art. 

The “ Pageant of Youth” was no parochial performance ; 
it was a Catholic civic affair. Loyola University, a Jesuit 
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institution, sponsored the effort, but all the Catholic colleges 
and convents in the city contributed their share to its success. 
Over fifteen hundred young men and young women took part. 
Thirty thousand people witnessed the eight performances. 
And the lesson of Catholic truth, the worth of Catholic edu- 
cation in stressing the fundamental Christian virtues, was 
impressed on the spectators in a fashion that a course of 
sermons could not hope to accomplish. One gentleman said 
that for soul-stirring appeal the only thing comparable with 
it was the Oberammergau Passion Play. The greatest testi- 
monial to its enduring excellence was the silent tribute of 
reverence by a great multitude, too captivated by the almost 
supernal beauty of the Pageant to express their approval by 
applause; their souls had caught a glimpse of the Vision 
Splendid. 

Father Lord's concept was daring, but not more daring, 
though less naive, than those of the makers of the medizval 
mystery-plays. The first scene in the “ Pageant of Youth” 
is the battlements of heaven, a never-to-be-forgotten pic- 
ture with its dim blue light playing about the golden portals 
where are grouped the angel heralds in a living frieze about 
Our Lady; through it all is heard the haunting melody of 
Dvorak’s ““New World Symphony.” News is brought to 
heaven that Youth is born on earth. 

And in his eyes are stars, and in his heart is fire 
And in his soul the pearl of immortality; 
And on his brow the kiss of Christ, the Lover. 

The Queen of Heaven from her starry throne gazes upon 
Youth musingly: 

So like my Son. For Him is every babe 
That lays its infant cheek against the cheek 
Wet with the tear-jewelled joy of Motherhood 
Dear to my heart. 

A herald brings tidings that Youth is in danger. The voice 
of the Earthly Mother, praying for her boy, comes to the 
heavenly court. In her death agony she begs Mary to pro- 
tect her son: 

Because of Him you bore, Mary, protect my son. 
Because of your love which cradled Him, Mary, protect my son. 


Because of your tears that dewed His infant face, Mary, protect my son. 
Because His heart knocked at your heart, Mary, protect my son. 


The dying mother’s prayer is heard. Mary summons 
Heavenly Wisdom, clothes her in her own “stainless girdle 
and the skyey mantle broad enough to shelter all the world” 
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and sends her down to earth as Alma Mater to take the 
place of Youth’s own mother. 

The next scene is the obverse of the first, a parody so to 
speak, but intensely serious. A sullen red plays among the 
dark shadows that surround the forbidding portals of hell. 
Evil sits here enthroned, while about him his minions prance 
in grotesque fashion to the eerie music of the Demon Dance 
from Rybner’s “ Prince Ador.” They too have heard of the 
birth of Youth; they too plan to seize him for their own. 
To this end Disease is dispatched to earth to compass the 
death of the earthly mother. 

She dead, then Youth is ours! 


And Ignorance and Sin shall bind him tight 
And lead him to my throne! 


We are next given a glimpse of the home of Youth, a 
moving human picture of Youth at the feet of his dying 
Mother. Into this stalks Disease who strikes his deadly 
blow. Youth is about to be seized by Ignorance and Sin, the 
agents of Evil, when ina sudden flash of white light appears 
Heavenly Wisdom, in the garb of Alma Mater; she takes 
Youth to her arms, and disperses the demons. They depart 
muttering vengeance. 

The second act opens with a glowing picture of exultant 
modern youth on a college campus, engaging in games and 
Morris-dances before the second Mother of Youth, Alma 
Mater. Into this joyous picture come, to the quick soft music 
of the Evil Theme, Ignorance, Sin, and Evil, disguised in 
long coloured capes, their hats pulled over their eyes. They 
challenge Youth and his companions to a wrestling match. 
Youth accepts, and, owing to Alma Mater’s favour which 
he wears, throws Ignorance to the ground. The evil trio 
depart, filled with intense hatred of Youth and Alma Mater. 

Now comes the most beautiful tableau in the whole pageant. 
The curtain discloses the interior of a chapel, bathed in soft 
light from a stained-glass window and the amber glow of 
the altar candles. Youth, garbed as a squire, stands motion- 
less before the altar. Alma Mater sits near in watchful love. 
His armour is prepared, his gleaming sword, and, last, the 
symbol of purity, a lily, is placed,across his sword by a 
band of maidens. Alma Mater leaves him to keep his vigil 
preparatory to receiving knighthood. Boyhood is passing, 
and Youth, about to enter life’s fierce battle, receives a part- 
ing benediction from Alma Mater: 
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Watch thou the night, until the morning break; 
Keep thou thy Vigil of Arms, and on thy head 
Blessings descend, and on thy arm strength, 

And on thy youthful brow, the kiss of Christ, 

And on thy heart, the purity of her, Virgin and Mother. 
And with the morning dawn, forth shalt thou go, 

My Knight and Champion. 

The scene ends in silence and stillness, Youth alone in the 
centre of the stage. He sinks to his knees, his arms ex- 
tended in the form of a cross; from the tabernacle shoots 
forth a single white ray of light, falling upon him and throw- 
ing his shadow along the floor. 

The third act shows us Youth receiving the accolade of 
knighthood from Alma Mater. Youth in his turn takes 
solemn oath of fealty: 

By all the blessed saints who fought on earth 
The battles of the Lord; by her, Immaculate, 
Who bore the champion of our race, the Conqueror 
Of sin and death; by Him who on the cross 
Vanquished the evil hosts in bloody battle, 

I swear to right the wrong, unflinchingly to wage 
War to the death with Evil and his hordes, 

To serve my fellows for the love of Christ, 

To love my country with unselfish heart, 

To honour womanhood for Mary's sake, 

To carry to the throne of God a soul 

Unstained by sin, a soul that never once 

Has looked with friendly eyes on Evil. 

And now commences the world-old battle of youth. Evil 
and Sin enter disguised as Ambition and Pleasure in the garb 
of Mohammedan knights. Youth is almost won over by Vice’s 
subtle plea until the warning voice of Alma Mater stops him. 
Evil and Sin stand revealed in all their primal ugliness. They 
throw the gage of battle at the feet of Youth who picks it 
up and flings it back, full in their face, promising to fight 
“for God, for Right, for Alma Mater.” 

Omitting the return from victory and the rescue of Alma 
Mater from Poverty, the last scene of all brings us back 
to the starry battlements of heaven. Youth's early pilgrim- 
age is over, and before the golden portals Our Lady and 
his Earthly Mother wait to welcome him. A triumphant 
blare of trumpets usher in Alma Mater who leads Youth 
gently to the Queen of Heaven. 

Lady, Mother of all mankind, safe, 

As you bade me, have I brought your Youth, 
Beloved of Christ and whitened with His Blood, 
Before your throne. My task is done. 


Mary welcomes him and points to his Earthly Mother, say- 
ing to her court: 
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Angels, the meeting 
Of a son and mother is not for other eyes. 
Later shall come his triumph. Triumph gives place 
To mother love. 

All withdraw ; the stage is left in darkness, except where 
a light plays on the Son and Mother. Youth glimpses her 
and then with a rush leaps up the stair and flings himself 
at her feet, kneeling and burying his head in her dress. 
And the curtain falls upon this picture. 

The cinema people have overworked so many adjectives 
that it almost seems desecration to speak of this beautiful 
pageant, so inadequately described, as a thrilling spectacle. 
And yet that is what it was, literally. No question that the 
thirty thousand spectators were visibly impressed by the value 
of the supernatural in Catholic life, the supreme worth of 
Catholic ideals in education. No question that the fifteen 
hundred college men and women who participated in the 
pageant carried away an indelible image of what the Church 
is trying to do for them. Here was a glorious concretiza- 
tion of the Church's educational aims, done on a grand scale. 
No need of assuming an apologetic attitude for the Catholic 
college in the future. Catholic education, as painted on 
Father Lord's canvas, is a living thing, worthy of the ut- 
most effort of Catholics; it is more than a picture, it is a 
living breathing personality, an Alma Mater in very truth, 
drawing close to her mother-heart the ardent souls of youth. 

Indeed, Father Lord’s “ Pageant of Youth” has been more 
than a spectacle; it is an event; it has fired the quick 
imagination of Americans; it has given Chicago Catholic 
educators and students a sense of solidarity, an esprit de 
corps, that no amount of scientific organization or impas- 
sioned appeal could ever accomplish. It is to be hoped 
that Father Lord will continue his work in this same medium 
in which he has scored so conspicuous a success. Other 
cities are clamouring for his work. New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Milwaukee, St. Louis, all plan to produce * The 
Pageant of Youth” within the year. Cardinal Mundelein, 
it is said, has asked him to write a pageant for the Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Chicago in 1925. 

Chicago Catholics are proud of Father Lord and his work. 
And justly so. He is an artist who can visualize Catholic 
aspirations and Catholic ideals in a fashion intelligible to 
the modern world. He has inaugurated in the New World 
an apostolate of beauty for Christ and Christ’s Church. 

WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN. 











SOME WEST COUNTRY PRIESTS 
IN 1549 


N undeservedly neglected by-way of the history of 
A* sixteenth century is that which leads westward, 

to the land of Cornwall and Devon, a part of Eng- 
land that was yet scarcely English even at that period. It 
was, however, fiercely Catholic, as is seen by the Revolt of 
the year 1549, a revolt all the more striking because the 
West Country, being already largely given over to pasture, 
did not suffer as much as the rest of England from the en- 
closures of common land. The change of ownership ris- 
ing out of the Suppression of the Monasteries, on the other 
hand, affected Cornwall very closely, since Church lands 
were frequently granted to courtiers who bled the natives 
and never came near the property themselves. 

It is, however, the part played by certain representative 
clergy in these troubles of the West, that we want to lay 
stress on here, and especially on the doings of four Cornish- 
men, Father John Harrys, Father Geffrey, Father Harper of 
Sampford Courtenay, and Father Welsh of Exeter. 

The first appears in the thick of a fracas roused by that 
shameful buying and selling of Church offices which was 
to become all too common in Protestant England. 

It was in 1541 that there appeared upon the scene, at 
Launceston, a certain braggart fellow, William Body by 
name, a layman, who announced that he had come, as Arch- 
deacon of Cornwall, to make a visitation, the main, if not 
the only object of which was to collect “synages and 
proxies,”’ the money due from the clergy in the form of eccle- 
siastical taxes. 

The method of obtaining this office sheds a lurid light 
upon the simoniacal tendencies of the reign of Henry the 
Robber King. This fellow Body had been a member of 
Cromwell’s household, when he narrowly escaped arrest on 
suspicion of stealing the Church plate already annexed by 
his master. Sent as a spy to Ireland, he hobnobbed altern- 
ately with the new Archbishop of Dublin and with the lowest 
riff-raff in the English camp, showed himself an ungrateful 
and treacherous bully, and sent home lying reports as to 
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the Lord Deputy, which cost the latter his head. No doubt 
such qualities recommended him warmly to the “ Mawl of 
Abbeys,” for Cromwell kept and used him till his own fall 
from power. 

For some time past there had been associated with Body 
a certain weak-kneed cleric named Thomas Wynter, sup- 
posed to have been a natural son of Cardinal Wolsey. After 
Wolsey’s end, this man begged for help from Cromwell, and 
probably made it worth Body’s while to take up his cause. 
Anyhow, in 1537, Wynter was given the important office 
of Archdeacon of Cornwall, and was installed by proxy. 

A month later we find this good man executing “a pair 
of indentures"’ by which he, “ Thomas Wynter, clerk, Arch- 
deacon of Cornwall granted, demised, betaken and to farm 
letten"’ to William Body, “his archdeaconry together with 
his prebend in the Collegiate Church of Glasney, otherwise 
called Penrhyn in Cornwall. . . . Together with the advow- 
son and patronage of a priory called Seynte Jones in Hel- 
stone,” etc., etc., in return for certain specified monies “ and 
some clothes . . . a nightgowne furred with olde mar- 
torne and newfaced with foynes [polecat’s fur], and a bible 
in latten price XVs.” 

Having made this pretty bargain, Body waited awhile to 
let the whole thing simmer down, but in 1541 determined 
faithfully to exercise his archidiaconal functions, as far as 
the collection of revenue was concerned. 

Meantime, however, Master Wynter had turned himself 
to riotous living, and having given himself freely ‘to the 
indulgence of prohibited games and other things contrary 
to the honesty of a clerk,’’ was summoned to the Court of 
the Bishop of Exeter. This brought up all the story of the 
deal in archdeaconries. 

At first Body tried to bluff the matter, then endeavoured 
to strengthen his position by falsifying the indentures. When 
this failed, he hastened off to get letters from the King; and 
in his absence, Wynter, finding his sale condemned, pro- 
ceeded to appoint as his deputies to deal with the matter, 
George Stapleton, a servant of the Bishop, and John Harrys, 
a fine old priest, rector of St. Thomas at Glasney, and 
superior of the Hospital of St. John, near Helston, who acted 
as Bishop’s Commissary. 

So, on an April day of that year, 1541, duly armed with 
letters and permissions, Mr. William Body swept into the 
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Church of St. Stephen’s, Launceston, up the steep hill from 
the river, prepared to extract the uttermost farthing of his 
dues from those assembled there. But as he began in an 
important voice to call out the names from his Book of Pro- 
curations, the door was burst open, and through the spring 
sunshine there swarmed in a crowd of men, natives of the 
place, with menacing looks and muttered curses. Through 
their midst strode the tall figure of the venerable priest, 
John Harrys, crying out: “I forbid you to pay the procura- 
tions and synodals demanded by this man Body. I com- 
mand you both clergy and people here assembled, to refuse 
obedience to any process and commandment made by him, 
by his officials, or any other officers.” 

Stout yeomen hedged him round, the temper of the people 
was clearly on the side of one whom they recognized as the 
Bishop’s commissary. When Harrys snatched the book 
from Body's hands, the latter half drew his dagger. Where- 
upon the squire, John Wyse, thinking that the priest’s life 
was in danger, promptly knocked him down. Within the 
next five minutes Body and his companions found them- 
selves hustled outside the church and the doors shut upon 
them. 

The real sequel to this is seen, not in the lawsuits and petty 
revenges carried on by Body against the Bishop’s Court, but 
in the happenings of 1548, seven years after this event. In 
that year, the second of Edward VI., Body once more ap- 
pears as Archdeacon of Cornwall, making his headquarters 
insolently at Helston, where everyone knew and respected 
Father John Harrys above-mentioned, prior of St. John in 
Helston, and one of the biggest land-owners of the district. 

Body had already, in the previous autumn, roused violent 
opposition by not only ordering a clean sweep of “popery,” 
but also by making searching enquiries as to the treasures 
of the Church with an obvious view to future confiscation. 
On this occasion, however, no doubt largely owing to the 
influence of Father John Harrys, the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict were quite prepared toact. From Constantine the whole 
congregation flocked to Helston, headed by a yeoman, Wil- 
liam Kylter; others followed from Gwennap and Grade and 
Redruth; but the largest contingent came from St. Keverne 
led by their priest, the ill-fated Father Martin Geffrey. 
Armed with sticks and staves, bows and arrows, hammers 
and shovels, they came and surrounded the parish church, 
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whence Body was already giving orders that all images 
should be removed, together with the candles, the Easter 
sepulchre, crosses and bells. 

The noise of the approaching crowd gave the warning, and 
Body promptly bolted to a hiding place in a house close by. 
This was quickly surrounded by the mob; Father Geffrey 
and William Kylter led the way, and Body, dragged from 
his lair, was brought before the excited mob. What hap- 
pened exactly no one knows, save that presumably during 
the colloquy, some word of defiance or some irreverent re- 
ference to things held dear, was uttered by Body, who was 
thereupon struck down by Kylter and Pascho Trevian, 
stabbed by a knife and killed. 

From the steps of the market-place, John Ressiegh, yeo- 
man of Helston, harangued the people and kept the flame 
alight, demanding the “return of all such laws and ordin- 
ances touching the Christian religion as were appointed by 
our late sovereign, King Henry the Eighth.”’ 

Of course the “rebels’’ stood no chance against the forces 
of the Crown. Seven men, amongst them Kylter and Pascho 
Trevian, suffered the horrible penalty of high treason, and 
were drawn through Launceston to the gallows, hanged, cut 
down alive, and their entrails removed and burnt before their 
eyes, their heads cut off, their bodies quartered. 

Three others were executed in London, one of whom was 
Father Martin Geffrey, whose record runs, in the year 1548: 
“On 7 July a priest was drawen from the Tower of London 
into Smithfield and there hanged headed and quartered 

. which was one of the causes of the commotion in 
Cornwall where one Bodie, a gentleman, and one of the 
King’s Commissioners, was slain.” 

The whole matter, small as it seems to us, appears to have 
created great commotion. Most of the contemporary writers 
mention it, often with much exaggeration. Some fix the 
actual stabbing of Body on the priest, though this is clearly 
an error; even modern writers make Body an innocent man, 
stabbed in the back in Helston Church by a priest as he 
was destroying images. It is quite clear from the actual 
records! that Body, who had already provoked trouble and 
had been held up by lawful commissaries from taking toll, 


* Miss Rose Troup, in her very interesting Western Rebellion of 1549, was 
the first to draw attention to the documents establishing these facts. 
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was stabbed in a tumult by two laymen; a deed for which 
ten men suffered death. 

So much for the part played by two priests in Cornwall 
itself. Now let us turn for a minute to the action of two 
priests in Devon, one of whom, at least, was a Cornishman. 

Nearly a year had passed since the execution of Father 
Martin Geffrey and the rest—a year of stifled rebellion and 
discontent all over the West. It only needed the report of 
an outbreak in Bodmin, the whisper of a march into Devon 
with the aim of rousing the country against the Protector, 
to stir up the West country; and the doings of Whitsunday, 
1549, set a match to the powder barrel. 

In the little village of Sampford Courtenay on the edge 
of Dartmoor had dwelt for three years an old priest named 
William Harper, who, though he had once served the Pro- 
testant Queen Katherine Parr as Clerk of the Closet, had 
evidently gone gladly back to the old Faith after her death 
and ministered to his flock in Devon as a Catholic priest. 
On Whitsunday, having received his orders from Parliament, 
this good man, probably knowing well what the result would 
be, meekly entered his church, and leaving his Mass vest- 
ments in the sacristy, proceeded to say Matins and the Com- 
munion Service in English in place of the Mass. 

Hardly did his congregation wait for him to finish before 
they swarmed out of church, muttering and gesticulating ; 
and on the next day, as the priest was about to enter the 
building, he found the church-yard full of a hostile crowd. 
From this two men emerged, Thomas Underhill, a tailor, 
and William Segar, a labourer, and asked what service he 
meant to say. To which Father Harper, with suspicious 
mildness, replied that in obedience to the law he must say 
the new service. At once they replied that he should not 
be allowed to do so; that they would have “all such laws 
and ordinances touching Christian religion appointed by 
King Henry until the King’s Majesty that now is, reaches the 
age of twenty-four, as his father appointed.” 

To which Father Harper promptly agreed, “ and whether 
it were his will or against his will, he replied to their minds 
and yielded to their wills and forthwith ravessheth (clothes) 
himself in his old popish attire and sayeth Mass and all such 
services as in times past accustomed.” 

Delighted with their success, the ringleaders kept the 
flame alive as they went to their Whitsun sports, and the 
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people, nothing loth, prepared to support them. In vain did 
certain Justices of the Peace confer together. Some seem 
to have sympathized with the rebels, others appear to have 
gone unaccountably in fear of what was after all but a 
handful of villagers, for they agreed meekly to the terms 
dictated “to leave their escort and go aside in a certain 
several close not far off.” 


There [says Holinshed quaintly], having had conference a 
pretty while together, they did in the end depart without anything 
done at all, wherefore as there rebounded some weakness in the 
said Justices which were so white-livered as they would not or 
durst not to repress the rages of the people, so thereof ensued 
such a scab as passed their cure and such a fire as they were not 
able to quench; for the commoners having now their wills were 
set upon a pin that the game was theirs and they had won the 
garland before they had run the race. 


One unfortunate magistrate paid the penalty with his life, 
however. William Hellyons, unpopular as a follower of the 
new religion, urged the crowd to “ return to their due obedi- 
ence."’ They carried him to the Church House, the rebels’ 
headquarters, and there “he so sharply threatened them that 
they fell in a rage with him; and not only with evil words 
reviled him but also, as he was going out of the Church 
House and going down the stairs, one of them, named Lithe- 
bridge, with a bill, struck him in the neck, and immedi- 
ately, notwithstanding his pitiful requests and lamentations, 
a number of the rest fell upon him and slew him and cut 
him in small pieces.” 

Thus, though the priest had nothing to do with this last 
affair, beyond ordering that the body be buried north and 
south to indicate that Hellyons died as a heretic, his action 
in remaining faithful to the tradition of the Church was the 
cause of a general uprising in Devon. For sympathy was 
general, not with the unhappy victim, but with those who 
had risked their safety for the old Faith, and Devon was not 
to be behind Cornwall in the Rising of the West. 

One more scene shows us the part played by a gallant 
old Cornishman, Father Welsh, in this tragic rebellion. The 
rebels had got as far as besieging Exeter, and one of their 
number, a stranger and an alien, was boasting that he could 
set fire to the whole city by means of fireballs; so that, “do 
what they would,” it would be burnt to the ground within 
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four hours. The plans were laid for this, when there ap- 
peared upon the scene a squat and sturdy figure, famous as 
a wrestler like so many of his countrymen, “a good wood- 
man and a hardy and such a one as would not give his head 
for the polling nor his beard for the washing . . . a com- 
panion in any exercise of activity and of a courteous and 
gentle behaviour.”’ Such is the description of Father Welsh, 
vicar of St. Thomas a Becket at the foot of Exe Bridge, 
just outside the city walls, who now denounced in strong 
Cornish dialect their plans for destruction, saying “ he would 
in no wise suffer so lewd an act and wicked a thing to be 
done.”” What they could do by policy or force or dint of 
sword he would aid them in with all his power “ but to burn 
the city which would be hurtful to all and profitable to none 
he would withstand with all his might.” 

He was a well-known and popular figure in the West, “so 
stout he was in this matter that he stopped them of their 
further enterprising of so wicked a fact.’ 

A little later we find Father Welsh ordering the execution 
of the spy Kingwell, a tinner of Chagford and a determined 
““enemy of the popish state,’ who was caught red-handed 
carrying letters between his master and Lord Russell, who 
had been sent to quell the revolt. So he was “brought to 
an elm tree in Exe Island without the west gate of the city 
before the house of one Nicholas Cove, and there hanged,” 
as an example to spies in general. 

It may have been this perfectly permissible incident of 
open war that led to a peculiarly brutal revenge on the part 
of Russell against this priest. When Russell had entered 
Exeter “ setting all things in good order, rewarding the good 
and punishing the evil,’”’ he gave over the vicar of St. Thomas, 
the man who had prevented the destruction of the city by fire, 
to the tender mercies of that turbulent evil-doer, his ser- 
vant, Bernard Duffield, and what followed may have been 
the latter’s act of private revenge. 

In the words of one Hoker, no friend to Welsh’s cause, 
though he had been forced to accord him some words of 
commendation for the part he had played in saving the city: 


Duffield caused a pair of gallows to be made and to be set up 
upon the top of the Tower of the said vicar’s parish Church of 
St. Thomas ; and all things being ready and the stage perfected 
for the tragedy, the vicar was brought to the place and by a rope 
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about his middle drawn up to the top of the tower and there in 
chains hanged in his popish apparel, and having a holy water 
bucket, a sprinkler, a sacring bell, a pair of beads and other such 
popish trash hanged about him, and there he with the same about 
him remained a long time. He madea very small or no confes- 
sion but very patiently took his death. He had been a good 
member in his Commonwealth, had not the weeds overgrown the 
good corn and his foul vices overcome his virtues. 


But what those vices were neither Hoker nor Duffield nor 
anyone else can tell us. All the evidence, and that mainly 
from hostile sources, shows a strong and saintly old man 
put to death for his courage in defending his Faith. 

These few instances, among many others, go to show the 
staunch spirit of some of the clergy in the West in those 
days of stress, when everywhere men were giving up what 
they knew to be right for fear of winning an ill name in the 
Commonwealth. Strange is it that Cornwall and Devon, 
where once the Faith burned strongest and longest, should 
in after days have fallen further from the religion of their 
fathers than perhaps any other part of England. . 


E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 


[The first anniversary of the death of the talented writer of the 
above historical sketch who has been amongst our most valued 
contributors and whose soul we accordingly recommend to 
the prayers of our readers, occurred on April 22nd.—ED.| 
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VEUVE SIMONET 


Vv. 


OWEVER, Veuve Simonet produced the onion, a 
large one, which Marie cut in two, warming the 


halves over the fire. With the flat side of each half 

she rubbed the old woman’s arms till they showed some 
redness. 

“That does good,” said the patient, ‘and it doesn’t waste 
the onion. One can eat it.” 

Marie made a little face. 

“Proud stomach!” ejaculated Veuve Simonet. 

“Strong stomach!’ thought Marie. 

“I was young once,” the wizened old witch observed 
suddenly. 

“Of course, Madame Simonet.” 

“And clean!” added the widow. 

“I daresay,” the girl asserted, regretting that the circum- 
stance was a matter of reminiscence. 

“Never handsome,’’ Veuve Simonet frankly admitted. 

“Nor” 

“Rather the contrary. Jacques Simonet did not care for 
good looks.” 

“He sought for good qualities?” 

“Not he. He married me because I was supposed to be 
a miser—as he really was. Good qualities! They would 
have driven him crazy. It wouldn’t have been very con- 
venient if I had objected to a little cheating—or a little 
stealing when it was safe and easy. Suppose I had wanted 
to waste sous in going to Mass! or in buying soap for the 
hands and face, like you . ” 

“I don’t soap my face.” 

“No? It looks clean. As clean as your hands. Why 
look, no dirt has come off your hands on to my arms!” 

“T hope not. Do they hurt as much as ever?” 

“No. But you can’t go on rubbing much longer. It’s 
dark now, and you had better get home.” 

“Yes, that is true. My mother will be nervous if I am 
very late.” 

“Shall you tell her where you’ve been? You won't dare.” 

“Yes I shall.” 
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“She’ll make you drink Holy Water.” 

(Marie had heard that persons with Veuve Simonet’s repu- 
tation never mentioned Holy Water and her doing so was 
encouraging. ) 

“We don't drink it. We use it.” 

“To wash in: is it that which makes your face so clean?” 

“Still less do we wash with it. You know quite well how 
we use it. Every Catholic knows.” 

The old woman more than half closed her sharp green 
eyes, and between the slits peered at Marie as if she were 
short-sighted which she was not. 

“Did I ever tell you,’’ she asked with a cunning leer, 
“that I was a Catholic?” 

“No, nor did I ever tell you I was one: one takes that 
for granted,”’ the girl replied. 

“By taking things for granted mistakes are made,”’ was 
Veuve Simonet’s dry comment. 

“Well, everyone is a Catholic hereabouts—nominally at all 
events.”’ 

“Hereabouts! And Normandy is the whole world, eh? 
I for instance—must I come from Normandy because I live 
here and my husband was Norman? He was a seaman when 
we married, and we were married far from here at Toulouse, 
where there are many who are not Catholics. Heretics as 
you call them. I was one of the sect once called Albigeois. 
That is, my parents were, for I never fussed about religion.” 

Now Marie had heard about the Albigeois and had never 
heard any good of them. Perhaps Veuve Simonet had never 
even been baptized. 


VI. 


When Marie told her mother why she was so late in return- 
ing, Madame Bonteau did not express unreserved approval. 
Veuve Simonet could hardly strike her as a desirable ac- 
quaintance; but she commended her daughter’s motive and 
gave her leave to repeat her visit in order to continue the 
treatment she had begun. 

“T will give you some little comforts to take with you 
for the wretched old woman,” she added; “ we will spare a 
warm blanket for her, and you shall take a can of good 
soup. But I think you had better make your visit this time 
on your way Zo the chateau, so start half an hour earlier 
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than you usually do: I don’t care to have you walking home 
in the dark.” 

“And I,” Marie confessed, “would rather go to Veuve 
Simonet’s in daylight than in the dusk of evening. She 
is a grim old creature, and she /ikes to frighten one.” 

“That sounds spiteful and unpleasant. But it showed a 
decency in her to wish that your being with her should not 
be observed: she is right—it would be sure to cause unde- 
sirable gossip.” 

“Yes, mother; she may be spiteful, but I think she is 
rather mischievous—indulging a grim scorn of the beliefs 
people have concerning her, and willing to pay herself by 
some amusement at their expense.”’ 

“It may be. Nevertheless I think it is an unwholesome 
thing to wish to frighten a girl who was trying to help her. 
And, Marie, it is not good to make a savage joke of be- 
lieving herself to be called ‘ possessed.’ A good person un- 
justly accused of that would not think it a joke.”’ 

“TI can’t say that I think she is good. That makes me 
more sorry for her: if she were good she would not be so 
wretched. There are others as poor without being so un- 
happy. But then they are not made bitter by hatred, and 
they are softened in their penury by the sense of good will 
in their neighbours, and most of all by the sense of God’s 
Fatherly love and pity.” 

“Yes. I do not forbid you to go again to her—nor wish 
to forbid it. It may be that charity calls you to help the 
unhappy creature. It may even be that God may make 
use of you to soften the hard shell of her dark and lonely 
heart. He may have brought about this ‘chance’ meeting 
on purpose so to use you. Only you must pray a great deal, 
and ask for much grace for yourself as well as for her.” 

Next morning Marie stopped at Veuve Simonet’s on her 
way to the chateau. It was not yet nine o’clock, and a lovely 
morning: but even under the brighter light the widow’s soli- 
tary habitation failed to look cheerful. It even seemed 
more dilapidated and comfortless. Marie, however, did not 
confuse material discomfort or misery with moral fault, and 
only gave a sigh of compassion to think of the old woman’s 
solitude and desolation. 

“‘Perhaps,’’ she thought, “if the poor creature had had 
good, helpful and affectionate children she would not have 
become so alienated from her fellow-creatures as to vin a 
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bad name. If she were not so friendless she might have 
been more friendly, and then many who are influenced by 
her unamiable ways to think badly of her would have been 
more backward in accusing her.”’ 

“So you’ve come again,” Veuve Simonet called out as soon 
as she saw the girl. ‘I thought once would have been 
enough.” 

“How are your arms?” Marie enquired with an obvious 
and kindly solicitude. 

“They were easier last night, and I slept better. Only 
I lay cold and I felt empty: that keeps one awake as well 
as the pain.” 

Marie offered her mother’s gifts. 

“To-night you had better eat the soup, hot, just before 
you go to bed,” she advised, “and perhaps you will feel 
less chilly in bed with this blanket.” 

“So you’ve been begging of your mother for me. I 
thought you would not dare to say you had been to see me.” 

“No, I didn’t beg for you. It was my mother’s own idea 
to ask your acceptance of the few things she thought might 
be useful. Of course I told her why I got home so late.” 

“Perhaps she thought you had been waiking with some 


young man!”’ 
“Not she! There is no young man. And we do not tell 


each other lies.”’ 

“They’re very useful sometimes—a few lies. Normandy 
would soon find itself puzzled how to get on without them.” 

“I suppose at Toulouse everyone sticks to the truth?” 
Marie suggested ironically: she did not like to hear Nor- 
mandy sneered at. 

“I haven't seen Toulouse for a long time. Perhaps they 
tell no lies since I left.” 

“You'd better let me rub your arms again,” Marie re- 
marked. “I’ve brought some special stuff: it has other 
things in it besides the vinegar—oil and turpentine and 
ammonia and also capsicum.” 

“*Capsicum.’ That's Latin.” 

“I think it is a sort of pepper—I don’t quite know, but 
it does good. It was the Mére Supérieure of our convent 
that gave us this stuff: it does my mother great good.” 

“Ohé! The Superior of the Convent: she'll wash your 
head for you when she knows whose rheumatism you are 
using her stuff for.” 
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“No she won't. She is a very kind person: and she 
would come and do it herself if you would let her.” 

Veuve Simonet gave a grunt. 

“That is just like Diane,” Marie boldly remarked. 

“So it is. I taught her—or she taught me,”’ cackled the 
old woman to whom no one had ever made a joke since 
she came to Normandy. 

“I hope,”’ Marie remarked, emboldened by this success, 
“Diane hasn't taught you to kick too.” 

Veuve Simonet cackled again. 

“That was your fault. You made her kick. Of course 
you know she is possessed—and your words upset her.”’ 

‘I don’t believe she is possessed,” Marie declared stoutly. 
“She is just bad-tempered.” 

“ Like me?” 

“Perhaps. You know best.”’ 

“Yes: Ido. I havea bad temper: it’s nearly all I have, 
so of course I keep it.”’ 

This touched the girl: it seemed so sadly true. A glisten- 
ing came in her kind eyes, and presently a small warm tear 
rolled down her cheek and dropped on the dingy arm she 
was rubbing. 

“The stuff makes your eyes water,’ said her patient. 

“Perhaps. Perhaps not.”’ 

“So you won't tell a lie even to make me think you're 
not crying,” the shrewd old beldam remarked. 

“I don’t see what good lies do. They're forbidden.” 

“So is it forbidden,”’ said Veuve Simonet, “ to have inter- 
course with witches and possessed persons. Ask M. le Curé.” 

“TI shan’t. I know it is forbidden. But then you are 
not a witch, Madame Simonet.” 

“But possessed by the Devil?” 

“I think you are only very lonely and very sad: and per- 
haps a little . ” 

“Little what?” 

“Well, angry with people in general.” 

“Not a little. Very angry. I hate them. I should hate 
you if you were like them.” 

“God knows what I am,” the girl whispered quietly. 

“So do I. God hasn’t as much cause to know as I have. 
He doesn’t have pains in Hisarms. He doesn’t need rubbing 
with oily stuff. I do and you come and do me good. Marie 
Bonteau, if all the Catholics were like you I shouldn’t mind 
being one.” 
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“The Saints were all Catholics—very different from me.” 
“Of course. That’s why I shouldn’t like them.” 
Marie shivered. 

“They,” persisted the old heathen, “ only said prayers and 
ate foolish things. Raw cabbage and potato peels. I Aave 
to eat them—but even I don’t eat them raw. I boil them 
with a little salt. You're not like a Saint. You are good- 
natured.”’ 

“Madame Simonet: it is not good-natured of you to talk 
that way. It hurts my mind and my heart. I don’t say 
things to hurt you.” 

“You couldn't, I’m past feeling. If I scratch you should 
scratch.” 

“I don’t want to scratch.” 

“You only rub. I confess it’s better. Will you come 
again?” 

“Yes,"" Marie answered, taking her mother’s permission 
for granted. 

* When?” 

“To-morrow morning. If Mére Supérieure will come, 
may I bring her?” 

Mére Simonet made a queer face. 

“And M. le Curé too: with his holy water?” 

“No. You're scratching again,” the girl remonstrated. 
“IT would like Mére Supérieure to come because she is quite 
a doctor—she will do more than I can.” 

“She looks prim—Saint Nitouche.”’ 

““No she doesn’t. I don’t believe you ever saw her. She 
is not ‘Saint Nitouche’ a bit.” 

“Suppose I scratch her?’’ 

“I'll tell her to scratch back. I'll say you advised it.” 

Veuve Simonet cackled once more. 

“That would be good for her. She would have some- 
thing to confess. What lies nuns must tell to make up 
something for confession.” 

“I don’t see why she should confess scratching you—to 
oblige you.” 

“If she can say things to make me laugh—if she can be 
pert, like you, let her come. I can always ‘flick’ like Diane 
if I get tired of her.” 

“No you can’t. Vous n’avez pas de quoi, comme Diane,” 
laughed Marie. 

“No? The people say I have a tail, like my friend— 
with a sting at the end.” 
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““Madame Simonet, I wish you would not say things like 
that. You do it to shock me.” 

“And it does.” 

“Of course. But you should not wish to—it is ill- 
natured.” 

“Well, I am ill-natured. That’s what's the matter with 
me. It smarts me—worse than the rheumatism.” 

““Justement. And that’s why I wish you would not give 
way to it. It’s acidity that makes them both.” 

“So you’re going away. And in a huff.” 

“I’m going away to earn my bread—I'm not in a huff. 
But friends should not try to hurt each other.”’ 

“Friends! I’m a queer friend.” 


“Yes very,” laughed Marie again. ‘But all the same 
I hope you will be friends.” 
“Do you?” 


“Yes. I say it.” 

“T’ve no such choice of friends,” said the poor old woman, 
“as to want to lose one. If you'll be a bit patient I'll try 
to be well-behaved. One has only one’s habits and it’s not 
easy to throw them away when one has nothing else. Rich 
people throw away the bad parts of their meat—poor folk 
can’t afford that.” 

Marie took one of the old misshapen hands and pressed it. 

“Ah if I were rich!” she thought, and I believe Veuve 
Simonet understood it. 

“Don’t,” she called out as the girl went out of the door. 
“Don’t go bringing me some meat now. Just bring your- 
self. I'd rather have that than beef steak or Mére Su- 
périeure either.” 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
(To be concluded.) 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE WORK OF THE C.T.S. 


HE Annual Meeting of the C.T.S. with its report of past 

progress and its projects for the future suggests many re- 
flections to those who are working for the conversion of this 
country. The ideal of the Society is the bringing home of the 
truths of revelation to the ignorant and ill-instructed whether 
within or without the fold, mainly by means of the written word: 
its method is the enrolment of as many Catholics as possible 
whose co-operation may render possible the most widespread 
distribution of the literature it produces. The highest authorities 
of the Church here in England have always recognized that this 
means of propagating the Faith is of the utmost importance: it is 
even necessary if truth is to reach those out of ear-shot of our 
pulpits, and if error, pullulating prolifically in a thousand forms 
around us, is not to have a free course. Accordingly, the hier- 
archy individually and collectively have often recommended it 
to their flocks, and the Cardinal himself has gone so far as to 
say that not to take part in it “ would be something like treason 
to the Divine Master.” No cause, one would think, should so 
appeal to the thoughtful and the zealous as this: no apostolate 
is more likely to be blessed to the individual, because none is so 
impersonal and disinterested. There can be no harvest unless 
the seed is sown and here is the grain ready to the sower’s hand. 
Can Catholics in England be satisfied with their use of it? We 
fear not, and shall presently say why. 

The Report is full of encouraging things. Membership, which 
shows growing appreciation and means greater financial power, 
has gone on increasing since the Forward Movement began, till 
now (end of March) it has reached the total of 14,431, almost 
half of that ideal sum of 30,000 put before us at the start. Con- 
sidering that for nearly thirty-eight years the Society's effective 
membership was something under 2,000, this seven-fold increase 
in a little more than two years is just matter for congratulation, 
and we may hope that before its Golden Jubilee ten years hence 
the goal of 30,000 will be reached and surpassed. Our readers 
do not need reminding that this great development is, humanly 
speaking, due to the energy and initiative of one man, Mr. 
Reed-Lewis, whom history will surely hail, not only as the origin- 
ator of the famous Bexhill Library, but as the second founder of 
the C.T.S. 
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Another phase of this vast development is recorded in the 
Report and is worth emphasizing as a successful filling out of 
the design traced for the Movement by the President of the 
Society, Cardinal Bourne. Speaking at the Annual Meeting two 
years ago, his Eminence said concerning the new premises in 
Victoria Street— 

Let me say most emphatically that this is only the first step in 
the Forward Movement and that it is the hope—a very earnest hope— 
of the committee, of the officers and of all the members of the Society, 
that, as soon as possible, there may be similar offices in Birmingham, in 
Liverpool, in Cardiff, in Manchester, and indeed, in all the great towns 
of this country. 

Since those words were uttered we have witnessed the birth 
of five new Branches,—Birmingham, Liverpool, Derby, Cardiff 
and Tyneside—in addition to that of Manchester (which has 
already celebrated its Silver Jubilee), which have so grown and 
thriven that they account for more than half the membership 
of the Society. There are now C.T.S. offices, libraries and 
reading-rooms in Manchester and Liverpool. Birmingham and 
Derby have lending-libraries, and almost every centre organizes 
lecture-series and other exhibitions of social enterprise, which 
all serve the main end of the Society. These new foci of ac- 
tivity, always excepting Manchester, are the direct result of the 
Forward Movement and have succeeded in widening the basis 
of the C.T.S. and making it more obviously and really national 
than it was before. 

A third source of legitimate satisfaction is the success of the 
Bexhill Library, the material and good will of which the Society 
acquired in February, 1922, and which has contributed gener- 
ously to the institution of similar lending-libraries in the 
Branches. It is now run upon a self-supporting basis and, as 
in the beginning, voluntary labour is forthcoming without stint 
to increase its utility. These lending-libraries, devoted to the 
diffusion of good literature, are part of the original aims of the 
C.T.S. and form an invaluable antidote to the noxious output 
of the non-Christian press. 

All this and much more is to the credit account of the Society, 
and is rightly mentioned or hinted at in the Report. But some- 
thing that the Report is courageous and frank enough to confess is 
not so satisfactory. Neither the output of literature nor its 
distribution has kept pace with growth in numbers and resources. 
Of the fact there is no doubt. Whereas for years before the war 
over a million copies of C.T.S. publications were sent out annu- 
ally, now the amount, more highly priced, it is true, is not much 
greater than 600,000. And, as the Catalogue shows, the number 
of separate volumes and pamphlets is still very much below 
the pre-war figure. Like other institutions, like the country 
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as a whole, the C.T.S. has clearly not yet recovered from the 
catastrophe of the war. More than any other cause the cost of 
printing has impaired its usefulness. The pamphlets cost more 
than double the pre-war price, and, at 2d. each, they are much 
less readily purchased. And the very growth of membership, 
which necessitates a greatly-increased free distribution, tends 
to swell the printing-bills without increasing the saleable out- 
put. Moreover, since, during the war, printing had to be cut 
down to a minimum, the Society has been hampered ever since 
by the necessity of replacing many of its most useful publications 
which had run out of print. 

But when all is said and done, and every allowance made, the 
root of the trouble remains—poor distribution. And since the 
Society's chief means of distribution, apart from its fairly con- 
siderable export-trade, is the church-door case, it follows that 
it is the lack of effectively-run church-door cases that is res- 
ponsible for the failure. As a result of an investigation in 
the wholesale department it has been discovered—and the figures 
are almost incredible—that in all England and Wales the number 
of church-door cases that purchase over 5s. worth of pamphlets 
every quarter and thus show real life, is a little over two hundred ! 
And yet, in England and Wales, there are to-day 1,981 churches, 
chapels and stations. Even if we take only 1,000 of these, as 
the number the circumstances of which permit the establishment 
of such cases, the result is that only one in five Catholic places of 
worship make real use of this most important and effective means 
of spreading the faith! This cannot be because those concerned 
do not recognize the immense usefulness of the Apostolate of 
the Pamphlet to supplement, extend and prolong the effect of 
the spoken word. It cannot be due to want of zeal, for our 
clergy as a whole are remarkable for their apostolic energy. 
But if neither ignorance nor apathy are responsible for the neg- 
lect, to what are we to attribute it? It may be that the over- 
worked clergy have not time to attend to this particular means 
of enlightening and saving souls, or that the method has been 
tried but for one cause or another has not been found successful. 
Whichever of these reasons may be suggested neither seems to 
us quite adequate. In the first place, the clergy need undertake 
no labour in the matter at all. In every congregation there are 
those, especially if they belong to the C.T.S., who will feel it a 
privilege thus to assist in spreading thetruth. In many churches 
in London, and notably in Westminster Cathedral, Cadogan 
Street, Maiden Lane, etc., a committee of ladies successfully look 
after the C.T.S. cases, each superintending for a fixed period 
and thus bringing freshness of interest. There is no reason why 
this method should not be used wherever the parish-priest and 
his curates are too much occupied. And even where they are 
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not. This is emphatically work in which the zealous laity who 
are debarred from the pulpit can and should be employed. The 
work of the rector need go no further than to receive the modest 
profits which are certain to accrue if the case is intelligently 
“ worked.” 

The second excuse is perhaps the more common. A case has 
been tried and found wanting, in the sense that constant pilfering 
of pamphlets takes place; consequently it is a cause of worry 
and loss: In such circumstances, the work need not be given 
up. The case can be kept locked and only opened at times of 
service under the superintendence of one of the box-tenders. 

Thus whilst membership grows and the C.T.S. develops new 
activities, its essential business halts. Nothing is more dis- 
creditable to the Society than the sight of a neglected church- 
door case: it is much worse than the entire absence of one. 
A case half filled with a litter of dirty, ancient, dogs-eared 
pamphlets with Catholic Truth Society in large letters over it 
stands as a reproach to the members of the Society in the parish 
if they have not done what they could to make it efficient. And 
we are sure that the zeal inspired by the new movement is keen 
enough to remove that reproach wherever it exists.1 Meanwhile, 
at Victoria Street there are bales of pamphlets reposing in the 
cellars which ought to be abroad “spreading the light.” The 
margin of profit on the sale of these productions is so small that 
only by a speedy and frequent turn-over can they be made to 
pay for themselves. Several, notably the Gospels, are published 
at a loss, as the Society considers their distribution of paramount 
importance. And indeed when one sees the immense sums con- 
tributed by zealous non-Catholics to send the mutilated Bible to 
the heathen, as if it were a self-guaranteed, self-explanatory, 
self-acting instrument of conversion, one cannot grudge the small 
amount of the C.T.S. funds that is thus expended. But the pro- 
blem remains—how to secure that the valuable expositions of 
Catholic truth and aids to Catholic devotion contained in the 
Society’s publications reach those for whom they are intended. 
Obviously organization is necessary, and we are glad to hear 
that the vigorous Branch at Liverpool has already formed a 
union of “ box-tenders” to promote this particular work, an 
example which can be fruitfully followed elsewhere. Only so 
can the object of the Forward Movement, which is, briefly, the 
conversion of England, be brought nearer. 

The Report says nothing of the development of the Intelli- 
gence Department which was foremost amongst the aims of the 
promoters of the Movement—that Bureau of Information, the 
purpose of which was to note and expose anti-Catholic errors 


* The C.T.S. publishes a useful pamphlet, “How to run a Church-door 
. Case,"’ and also a leaflet containing ‘‘ Hints on Management.” 
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in the Press and to supply students and enquirers with answers 
to their difficulties. The need is perennial, for on every side we 
see the Catholic case going by default. We hope the matter is 


not being overlooked. 
j.K. 





THE REV. THOMAS INNES, PRIEST AND HISTORIAN. 


T is generally admitted that the learned and distinguished 

subject of the following biographical and critical note, the 
Rev. Father Thomas Innes, was the first of the historians of 
Scotland to treat of the story of his country in a scientific spirit, 
and to clear the origins of it of the many fables and absurdities 
with which the medizval writers had encumbered it. Thomas 
Innes was born in 1662 at Drumgask, a small estate situated in 
the parish of Aboyne and county of Aberdeen. Very little is 
known of his early years; but his circumstances were easy, and 
his family was of some little note in the district. “ The family 
of Drumgask was descended from the Inneses of Drainie, in the 
county of Moray” ;1 and from the same source from which this 
information is drawn we learn that the father of Thomas Innes 
held Drumgask in mortgage from the Earl of Aboyne, though 
that estate afterwards became the absolute property of the 
family. The clan of Innes had been Catholic @6 initio, as it 
were. James, father to Thomas, appears in the lists of the Com- 
missioners of Supply named for the Sheriffdom of Aberdeen in 
the first Parliament of James VII., and in the Convention of 
Estates of the year 1689. In 1677 Thomas Innes, he then being 
fifteen years of age, was sent to Paris, where he pursued his 
studies at the College of Navarre. In May, 1684, he received 
the clerical tonsure, and a few years later was raised to the 
priesthood. “‘ After this [we are told] he went to Notre Dame des 
Vertues, a seminary of the Oratorians, near Paris, where he stayed 
for two or three months. Returning to the Scots College in 
1692, he assisted the Principal, his elder brother Lewis, in 
arranging the records of the Church of Glasgow, which had been 
deposited partly in that college and partly in the Carthusian 
monastery at Paris by Archbishop James Beaton.’*® The remain- 
ing principal events of our subject’s priestly career may now 
be briefly sketched in. 

In the spring of 1698 Father Thomas returned to his native 
country, and officiated for three years at Inveravon, in the diocese 
of Moray, as a priest of the Scottish Mission. Towards the end 
of 1701, however, he returned to Paris, where he became Pre- 
fect of Studies in the Scots College. It appears that his next 


* Memoir prefixed to Father Innes’s writings in the edition of 1885. 
* [bid. 
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visit to his own country did not take place till a considerable 
number of years thereafter. 

In the winter of 1724 he appeared in Edinburgh, which is 
plain from some notes written about him by the Protestant pub- 
licist Wodrow, who in his Analecta states that he met him there. 
“ There is [he says] one Father Innes, a priest, brother to Father 
Innes of the Scots College at Paris, who has been in Edinburgh 
all this winter, and mostly in the Advocates’ Library, in the hours 
when open, looking up books and manuscripts. He is not engaged 
in politics, so far as can be guessed, and is a monkish bookish 
person who meddles with nothing but literature.” 

This “ monkish bookish person,” who meddled with naught 
save literature, was doubtless in Edinburgh in quest of material 
for his famous critical Zssay; but, be that as it may, he appears 
to have taken occasion of his return to his native land to admin- 
ister sundry religious home truths to certain of the Protestant 
gentry with whom he then, and there, came in contact. “ This 
Father Innes [continues Wodrow], in a conversation with my 
informer, my Lord Grange,! made an observation which, I fear, 
is too true. In conversation with the company, who were all Pro- 
testants, he said he did not know what to make of those who 
had separated from the Catholic Church. As far as he could 
observe generally, they were leaving the foundations of Chris- 
tianity, and scarce deserved the name of Christians.” So much 
for honest, if muddled, Wodrow, and his interesting gossip 
touching Father Innes. 

How long the pious and learned author of the Critical Essay 
on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland remained in the capital 
of his country on the occasion glanced at above is not known. 
What is known, however, is, that his researches into the docu- 
mentary evidence appertaining to his perplexed and difficult 
theme must have necessitated a sojourn embracing no inconsider- 
able period of time. His Zssay and the papers which he left 
at his death “show that he had carefully examined the chief 
public and private repositories of books and manuscripts con- 
nected with his subject,” says the Memoir from which I have 
already quoted, and to which we are indebted for our knowledge 
concerning the subject of this sketch. It is proper however that 
these few biographical details should now be brought to a head. 
Aged eighty-two, Father Thomas Innes died at the Scots College, 
Paris, on the 28th of January in the year of Our Lord, 1744. 

I have already remarked that the great and signal service 
which Father Thomas Innes did for the history of his country 
consisted in his clearing it of the fables and exaggerations where- 
with it was encumbered, by reason of the fanciful writings of 





* Brother to the Earl of Marr. 
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the early chroniclers and historians. In fine, Father Thomas 
was, so far as is known, our first “‘scientific’ historian. All later 
writers on Scottish historical subjects of the first importance 
are under a great debt of gratitude to the author of the £ssay, 
a debt of gratitude which most of them are just enough hand- 
somely to acknowledge: the rest are no less beholden though 
they observe silence as to that matter. 

Beginning his Zssay with a critical account of the Romans 
in Britain, Father Innes soon passes therein to the main object 
of his work, which is, to prove that the Caledonians or Picts 
are the stock of which all subsequent stocks are descended. Of 
him it may truly be said that he restored the Picts to the racial 
map of Scotland. Of the legends and imaginings of writers such 
as Boece and Buchanan he made chaff, which the wind of his 
learning and strong common sense scattered to the ends of the 
critical universe. Particularly short indeed was the shrift with 
which he indulged the romancing Buchanan. On paper, he 
fought the battle of the Picts as that numerous, but, apparently, 
somewhat impressionable people had declined, or neglected, to 
sustain it on the field of their threatened language, manners and 
customs. But if Father Innes had a fault as an historical inno- 
vator, and as a restorer to science of facts vital to learning, it 
was, that he innovated too much, and was led to restore too abun- 
dantly. He was right to blow up the coal of the Picts ; but when 
he sought to belittle the antiquities and achievements of the 
Irish in Scotland he did wrong. The complete silence of the 
Irish Annals as to any conquest of Scotland on the part of the 
Gael of that country is proof enough that so pregnant an event 
(which is sometimes alleged), never took place. But, whilst 
it is one thing to run out to that extreme, obviously, it is another 
no less rash to allow the Gael and Gaelic civilization no part, 
or but little lot, in the early settlement of the Scottish kingdom. 
And no small part of this famous Zssay is devoted to disproving 
Irish claims, no matter whether these are such as that nation sup- 
ports at home or they are those which its arms and its culture 
early carried into Scotland. Plainly, in any authentic history 
of ancient Scotland the people who imposed their culture on the 
Picts, and who named the country after themselves, must be 
assigned their proper place, which, under such circumstances, 
cannot be aught but an important place. Father Innes sought 
not, of course, to drive the Irish out of Scottish history: he was 
too ripe a scholar, and too close a reasoner, to tolerate in himself 
so vast a blunder. But, on the other hand, there is no doubt but 
that his “discovery” of the Picts, conjoined with the pains at which 
he was to destroy the abounding absurdities of the medieval 
chroniclers, warmed his zeal too much, causing him to depress 
the scale of early Scottish history, not indeed as they had done, 
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violently and artlessly, but, nevertheless, with weights and 
measures scarce less destructive of a proper balance. 

There is another particular in respect of which, when he is 
weighed, I apprehend that Father Innes will be found some- 
what wanting as an historian. I refer to his onslaught on Buchanan 
in regard to what that writer affirmed touching the early politi- 
cal institutions of the Gaels. In his history, Buchanan seasoned 
these with a strong leaven of democracy. To that Father Innes 
much objected, in which, I fear, he was moved more by politi- 
cal inclination than by regard to science, or by knowledge of 
history. The talented author of the Zssay was a zealous Jaco- 
bite ; and a Jacobite whose Jacobitism involved a sincere attach- 
ment to the theory and principle of the Divine Right of Kings. 
I repeat, therefore, that it is possible, if not probable, that, in 
this controversy, Father Thomas was led astray by political senti- 
ment. The author of a Letter to the Jacobite sovereign (James 
VIII.), in which the monarchical principle was extolled to the 
skies, and the whole frame, as well ancient as modern, of 
Scottish governance was cast in a rigid mould of pure Tory- 
ism, was little likely to stomach with equanimity the appear- 
ance, in a quarter so suspect and condign, of theories and 
sentiments profoundly repugnant to his own. Accordingly, a 
brisk onslaught on the ponderous Latinist was concerted and 
delivered. “ Not so much as one instance [he wrote] can be 
alleged of any arraignment, judicial proceeding, or formal de- 
position of any one sovereign of Scotland before the month of 
December, 1567, in the aforesaid case of Queen Mary.” These 
are stout words; but tke author of them can hardly have studied 
his list of the early kings of Scotland! to much purpose, if such 
indeed was his settled and deliberate opinion. As might be 
expected under an elective system, not a few of these princes, 
made by their subjects, were unmade by the same; and though 
zeal and sentiment politically tinged may have had something 
to do with the vehemence of his asseverations and the vigour of 
his denials in respect of this matter, yet there are not wanting 
signs in the text of the Zssay itself that other disabilities attended 
Father Innes’s science. In the first place, he had little know- 
ledge of the Celtic polity, imagining, apparently, that he did 
right to carry the forms and principles of the Feudal System 
beyond the reign of David I., which is the highest point in the 
history of Scotland to which any knowledgible writer of to-day 
would venture to carry them. In the second place, though doubt- 
less he had a colloquial acquaintance with the Gaelic language, 
yet he would not appear to have possessed any scholarly know- 
ledge of that tongue and its literature; and without that indis- 


* Those, that is to say, who flourished whilst the constitution of the kingdom 
remained federal and Celtic. 
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pensable qualification no perfect account of Scotland as a 
nation can be written. 

Few indeed are those who, nowadays, turn the ageing pages 
of the Critical Essay. Alas for the pretended durability of 
human science! As the leaves of autumn, which rustle about 
our feet, even so are these cast and decaying leaves that strew 
the neglected paths of letters. But there is at least one merit 
attaching to yon book which time will not dim, nor superior learn- 
ing dissolve; and that is, that the author of it, the Rev. Father 
Thomas Innes, was the first of his nation, so far as is known, to 
set the early history of Scotland ina clear and certain light. 4 
chuid féin de Pharras dha! Which, being interpreted, means: 
“To him, his own share of Paradise!" 


R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 





THE SAFE-CONDUCT TO JOHN HUSS 


E had occasion a few months since! to call attention to a 

statement of the Church Association, who, when protesting 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Letter on Reunion, saw 
fit to warn His Grace against the “duplicity” of the Vatican, 
and assured him that, in virtue of adecree of the Third Lateran 
Council, any engagements sworn to in contravention of the in- 
terests of the Roman Church were regarded by Catholics not 
as true oaths but as perjuries. The April number of the Church 
Intelligencer, which is apparently the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation above named, comments at large, and, of course, ad- 
versely, upon our exposition of the text of the Council. Let us 
say at once that we have no intention of replying to this rejoinder 
and of following up the writer's irrelevant and obviously second- 
hand quotations from Corvinus a Belderen (sic), /us canonieum 
(sic),” or from a sermon of Cardinal Manning, which from the 
references given was apparently reported in Zhe Zadblet some 
years before it was preached, and we know not what else. The 
matter is, after all, very simple. “The Church of England,” 
says our critic, “rightly implies (Article 39) that an oath con- 
trary to ‘justice, judgment and truth’ may not even be taken, 
and therefore, of course, if taken, must not be kept.” Quite so; 
and long before the Church of England came into existence, the 
Third Council of Lateran pronounced that “an oath which ran 
counter to the welfare of the Church and the institutes of the 
Fathers ” was contrary to justice, judgment and truth, or in other 


2 See Tue Montn, February, 1924, pp. 163—165, ‘‘ What the Third Lateran 
Council meant by ‘ Perjury.’ ” 
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words was an unlawful oath, or ferjurium.1 We are quite content 
to leave the matter there. Indeed we are glad to be able to offer 
our thanks to the writer of the article for quoting fairly and 
intelligibly the terms of our exposition of the Lateran canon. 
We say this because a thirty years’ experience in similar con- 
troversies has convinced us that such treatment from opponents 
in the ultra-Protestant camp is unfortunately very much the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

By way, however, of backing up the allegation of duplicity 
which the Church Association has levelled against the Holy See 
and its representatives, the /ntelligencer supplements its re- 
joinder with another article which under the lurid heading, 
““Romish Treachery and Murder,” revives the familiar story of 
the treatment of John Huss at the Council of Constance. The 
writer professes, however, to confine himself to what is strictly 
necessary: “ We shall do little more,” he says, “than let the 
official decrees of the Church of Rome tell their own tale, and 
await with interest what information THE MONTH may be able 
to supply as to the ‘translation’ and ‘interpretation’ of these 
unspeakable villainies.” 

Curiously enough, the present writer has already in these 
pages? dealt with the outstanding facts of the tragedy of Huss’ 
imprisonment and execution. The reformer undoubtedly came 
to Constance with a so-called “ safe-conduct” (which, when we 
look at the terms in which it was actually couched, was more 
of the nature of a passport), issued by the Emperor Sigismund. 
The Fathers of the Council, nevertheless, in view of his undis- 
guisedly Wicliffite teaching, after a short period of liberty, had 
him arrested and committed to custody. Sigismund made some 
show of protest, but confronted by the threat of a break up of 
the Council, gave way and left Huss to his fate. On the other 
hand the Council affirmed its position clearly and unmistakably 
in the decree which has filled the Church /ntelligencer with such 
profound horror. We borrow the translation of the decree which 
is furnished in the article, though the rendering does not strike 
us as particularly felicitous, and one passage which seems to 
suggest that the word guominus means “ on the contrary” is, to 
say the least, curious; but the general sense is fairly accurate. 


‘ 


That notwithstanding safe-conducts from the Emperor, kings, &c., 
inquisition concerning heretical pravity may be held by a competent 
judge. 

The present Holy Synod doth declare that no prejudice can, or ought 


* It should be noticed that the Council was legislating here, not for the 
faithful at large, but for the canons of cathedral chapters, who were specially 
bound to -consider the welfare of the Church and to respect the institutes 
of the Fathers. Would anyone say that, if the Canons of Canterbury took an 
oath to abolish choral services, that oath was binding? 

® See the article “‘ John Huss " in Tue Monts for August, 1915, pp. 156—164. 
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to, be generated, or any obstacle set up against the Catholic Faith, or 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction by any safe-conduct whatsoever granted 
by the Emperor, by Kings, and other secular princes, to heretics or 
those defamed of heresy, thinking thus to recall them from their errors, 
by whatsoever bond these civil magistrates may have bound them- 
selves, on the contrary (guominus) the aforesaid safe-conduct notwith- 
standing, it be lawful for the competent and ecclesiastical judge to hold 
inquisition (inguirere) concerning the errors of people of this sort, and 
otherwise duly to proceed against them, and to punish them, so far as 
justice shall persuade, if they pertinaciously shall refuse to recant their 
errors; even though they have come to the place of judgment trusting 
in the safe-conduct, and otherwise would not have come Nor doth he 
who is promising (safe-conduct) remain bound in anything, when he 
hath done what in him lieth.” 1 


As the terms of this pronouncement clearly show, it is a protest 
against the Emperor's action in promising immunity to any who 
lay under suspicion of teaching heretical doctrine. It affirmed 
in substance that no secular princes had any business to interfere 
in the matter. The right of judgment in all such cases belonged 
to the prerogative of the Church, and secular potentates who 
guaranteed to offenders that they should not be arrested or tried 
by ecclesiastical tribunals were acting u/tra vires. The Fathers 
of the Council had never pledged themselves to leave Huss un- 
molested. The Emperor had acted without authority from them, 
and in these matters affecting the purity of doctrine they claimed 
that the Church was supreme. No civil magistrate had the right 
to interfere. This view of the position is that which is now 
accepted by all modern scholars of any real standing. In the 
article on Huss in the great German Protestant Real-Encyclo- 
paédie of Herzog-Hauck the reader will find that no special 
objection is raised concerning this matter of the safe conduct. 
Among English scholars Dr. H. B. Workman, himself a Wes- 
leyan minister and the son of a Wesleyan minister, stands pre- 
eminent for his profound study of this period, and particularly 
of the Hussite movement. But the view of the case just enun- 
ciated is the view which he unhesitatingly makes his own, and 
Berger, Loserth and Mr. Kitts are all in accord. None of these 
is a Catholic, but the last-named, for example, writes: 


The safe-conduct was intended to ensure safety for Huss and his 
belongings during the journey to Constance, his residence there and his 
return; but it was intended to give this assurance only against the 
exercise of unlawful power, not against the exercise of lawful authority. 
If Huss were called upon by a competent court to account for any 
fault committed before his arrival at Constance, or during his stay 
there, then the King’s safe-conduct afforded him no protection.? 


It is now the general opinion that Huss did not fall a victim to 


* Mansi, Concilia, Vol. XXVII., col. 799. 
* Kitts, Pope John XXI1I1., p.235. Cf. Berger, Johannes Hus und Kénig 
Sigismund, pp. 105—107. 
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any intentional trap. He deliberately courted the opportunity 
of speaking to the assembled Fathers, in the hope of converting 
them to his views, but he knew his danger quite well. Sigis- 
mund himself was ill-advised and weak rather than criminal. 
As Dr. Workman says of the safe-conduct: 


Sigismund erred in that he issued it at all, or rather did not inform 
Huss of its limitations. No imperial safe-conduct could abrogate the 
public law of Europe, any more than the issue of a passport can give 
immunity from arrest to-day. All that the safe-conduct could do was 
to secure for Huss, both.on his journey and as long as he was free, 
the rights and privileges of the Empire and all secular states. But 
there was a State in which the Emperor's writ did not run. This was 
the State of the Church, a State as completely distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the secular states as the modern empires of Europe are 
independent of each other.! 


In the light of this interpretation, the extract from the decrees 
of the Council of Trent which the Church /ntelligencer tri- 
umphantly quotes as if it clinched the case, is free from all 
difficulty. The Council still undoubtedly held to the principle 
that the Church was the sole judge in matters of *eresy, but 


of its own free will it could waive the right of in: —_-ing in- 
quisitorial proceedings, and for this particular oc « ™ of the 
great Reformation Council (fro hac vice) it cho. » so in 
favour of those Protestant divines who might deci » attend 


its deliberations. That is all. 
.F. 


* Workman, The Beginnings of the Reformation. I1., pp. 284—285. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Some of that peace which the world cannot 


te give but which is so necessary for its welfare— 
Peace ? the peace which is based on regard for God's 


laws of justice and charity—seems to have 
visited the earth this Easter season. There is no actual labour 
conflict at home, and, abroad, all the nations concerned have at 
last realized that prosperity depends upon a return to mutual 
amity, and that the wounds of war may more effectually be healed 
by negotiation, compromise and, if necessary, sacrifice than by 
sabre-rattling and the pressure of force. The victors in the 
world-war have from the first made the mistake of supposing 
that their conquered foes would acknowledge, not only that they 
were beaten but that they deserved to be beaten. And that false 
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pyschological analysis vitiated all their subsequent treatment of 
them. They expected repentance as well as submission, and 
have been constantly wondering why the Germans do not kiss 
the rod of Versailles. As new generations grow up and a wider 
view is taken of the causes of the war, it will become still more 
impossible to elicit any confession of national wrong-doing from 
any considerable section of the German people. What they give 
in reparation will be given grudgingly and only as a means of 
regaining complete control over their own industries. The Allies 
may as well face the fact that, in the circumstances, the attempt 
to exact complete indemnification, or to continue indefinitely a 
heavy tax on German productivity, is doomed to worse than 
failure. It can only prolong the war-spirit, deepen the desire for 
revenge, and perpetuate that atmosphere of hate and suspicion 
in which flourishes the demoralizing and suicidal competition of 
armaments. We have never held that all nations were equally 
responsible for the late war, except in the wide sense that the 
past history of each is full of disregard for international justice: 
our point is that the truth about its origin which the historian, in 
the calm of his study and surrounded by all the relative docu- 
ments, reaches with much labour and difficulty, cannot possibly 
be impressed on the millions of people which make up a national 
mind, at any rate by the exertions of their foes. They will take 
their history from their own writers: accordingly the Germans 
of this and the coming generations will believe that they were de- 
feated in a war of defence against a circle of confederates, jeal- 
ous of their power, bent upon their ruin. That is the psychology 
with which Allied statesmen have to reckon, and they will not 
make much progress towards peace till they have given it its 


full weight. 


On April 9th what we hope will be the begin- 
= _ ning of the end of “the war after the war,” 
which has distracted Europe for over five 
weary years, was issued in Paris in the form of 
the Expert Reports on Reparations. The effect of these moment- 
ous documents was immediate. Here at last was a statement of 
the economic problem of “ making Germany pay,” drawn up by 
neutral economists, not partizan politicians, and framed in con- 
sultation with the Germans themselves—a common-sense proce- 
dure which if adopted four years ago would probably have 
enabled Europe to regain its footing again by this. The 
“Dawes” Report on Germany’s capacity is the only one which 
matters. Mr. McKenna’s investigation as to German total in- 
vestments abroad has merely determined that they represent 
about one fourth of what they were in 1914 (£337,500,000 as 
compared with £1,400,000,000), that they have accrued largely 


the Experts. 
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from the gambling by foreigners in German marks and that there 
exists no feasible legislative means of bringing this exported 
capital back. The “Dawes” Report was unanimous, but unani- 
mity was probably secured by leaving out certain disputable 
points, notably, the total amount of indemnity to be exacted. 
This, of course, must be stated sooner or later, for no people 
could consent to be indefinitely taxed for the benefit of others. 
However, for the present all parties seem agreed to leave that 
matter in abeyance. The Reparations Commission accepted the 
Experts’ Reports unanimously and without delay, subject only 
to a general declaration of German willingness to co-operate. 
This in turn was promptly given by the German Government, 
with the natural proviso that it should regain full economic 
control of its own resources. Then the Reparations Commission 
recommended the Reports to the various Governments concerned 
and for the first time for many years there was practically unani- 
mity amongst the Allies shown in regarding them as a sound 
basis for discussion and negotiation. 


We can only hope and pray that this unanimity 

a may continue. The British Government's ac- 
Reports. ceptance was immediate and hearty, and was 
emphasized by the formal adhesion of the 

Opposition. The Belgians and Italians welcomed the Report. 
The French are on the eve of their elections and do not find a 
change of attitude easy. But the German Government is already ° 
drafting laws to give effect to the suggestions of the Report. 
However, the approaching elections to the Reich complicate 
things there also. Already the matter has been made a political 
issue, and the fierce Nationalist passions aroused by the Ruhr 
occupation seem ready to wreck any agreement with the 
oppressor. This open return on the part of the anti- Republicans 
of Germany to the old ideals of atheistic militarism is the most 
disquieting feature in the situation. The progress of peace in 
Europe depends on the ability of the Reich to maintain the 
Weimar constitution and to keep in check those who are working 
for its overthrow, the moving spirits of whom are the militarists 
who combine a devotion to the old pagan gods of Germany 
with a venomous hatred of the Catholic Church. That Church 
to-day remains the only effective bulwark of Christian civilization 
against the demented Heidenthum, that is again upholding the 
ideals of Nietzsche and making a cult of war. All the more 
reason for giving sympathy and support to the Government of 
Herr Marx which has at least declared its willingness to co- 
operate with the other nations in the attempt to restore peace 
and prosperity to Europe. No peace-lover can have anything but 
praise for another of the Prime Minister’s “moral gestures” 
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—his proposal that, laying aside the war mind, the Allies should 
at last say to Germany—“ We will accept your word.” 


A Standing It would be useless and impertinent for non- 
Potente experts to criticize the Experts’ Report, es- 
Difficulty. pecially as it has still to be considered jointly 
by all the Governments concerned. But the 
old difficulty, often stated in these pages, and never as far as 
we have seen effectively met, remains—how is Germany to pay 
large sums to creditor-countries without upsetting the various 
industries of those countries? She cannot pay anything like 
what she is asked to pay unless she becomes exceedingly pros- 
perous, and commercial prosperity means that receipts greatly 
surpass expenditure. She will, therefore, have to find more 
markets to absorb her goods all the world over and, though the 
consumer will everywhere benefit, producers will everywhere feel 
the strain of competition. This inconvenience would not be 
felt if each country could arrange to admit only those goods 
which it did not itself produce, but the world is far from being 
well enough organized by man or endowed by nature to allow 
of such arrangement. Moreover, a Germany, producing over 
and above her own needs a surplus of £125,000,000 a year, will 
have to attain such a pitch of productive efficiency that, when 
her debt is finally paid, she will dominate all trade-rivals. 
Nothing but the substitution in international commerce of co- 
operation for competition can obviate this danger, and perhaps 
a stimulus to still closer economic interdependence will be the 
result. 


Instead of suffering from our usual monthly 
strike, we have been contemplating, during part 
of April, the efforts made by the zealous and 
hard-working interdenominational organiza- 
tion, clumsily called the ‘Conference on Christian Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship,” or more shortly C.O.P.E.C., to im- 
press upon the modern, social and industrial mind those principles 
of Christianity the neglect of which is responsible for much of 
the disorder and misery around us. It was inevitable that, when 
the Conference set out to proclaim its ideas about doctrinal and 
theological subjects as the Nature of God, the Divine Purpose 
in Creation, the Functions of the Church, Catholics who were 
willing to co-operate in elaborating the social implications of 
Christianity could take no formal part in its proceedings and 
pronouncements. They could not subscribe to declarations which 
were not wholly in accord with their fixed norm of right think- 
ing in religious matters, the Catholic Faith. The issue of 
“minority reports,” even if practicable, would have meant in 


The Birmingham 
Interdenominational 
Conference. 
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some cases the writing of documents even longer than those from 
which they dissented. So no one was much surprised when 
the authorities of the Province of Birmingham warned their 
clergy and people against taking any formal part in the Con- 
ference. Their letter pointed out that the conception of the 
nature of the Church underlying the whole enterprise was an 
implicit denial of Catholic doctrine on the subject. Catholics 
can never join in any religious or quasi-religious organization 
which gives them the status of belonging to a sect, for that sug- 
gests the heresy that the visible unity of the Church has been 
lost. So C.O.P.E.C. presented and discussed its various reports 
at Birmingham, on the five days, April 7th—1 1th, unassisted by 
any representative of the Catholic Church, a fact which was 
publicly and regretfully noted by its Chairman, the Anglican 
Bishop of Manchester, in his opening speech, and characteristic- 
ally misinterpreted by Bishop Gore in one of the final addresses. 


The result of the deliberations of a number of 


a. Christian sects, not one of which possesses a 
Voice. fixed and definite standard of belief or moral- 


ity, nor claims any living authority to decide 
doubtful or obscure cases, was what might have been expected. 
The considered judgment of the Conference, we presume, was 
expressed in the several Reports discussed at each session, but 
so far we have seen only the press accounts of the debates and 
the resolutions adopted. Some of these are without exception, 
such as the assertion that marriage is a sacrament, but in the 
discussions that preceded them, as indeed in the Reports them- 
selves, judging by summaries, there was much vagueness and 
divergence of view on points both of doctrine and morals. One 
of the delegates, Professor W. H. Moberly, rightly diagnosed 
the cause of this besetting fault of the Conference as follows :— 
“Much of the present failure [of the “Churches”] is due to want 
of theology. We simply do not know what we think about God. 
We have not a definite constructive theology. We are muddled 
and sloppy in our thinking. There is no united voice.”1 The 
complaint is as old as Luther who introduced the disease. How 
can there be a united voice in regard to divine revelation unless 
there is a divine interpreter to expound its meaning? When- 
ever there was need of a definite ruling on matters of morality, 
the Conference-trumpet gave a very uncertain sound or rather 
a series of discordant notes. Its most lamentable failure was 
the milk-and-water resolution concerning the sin of artificial 
conception-control which merely recommends “ the Churches "’ to 
consider the matter with a view to being ultimately able to offer 
definite guidance to perplexed consciences. One would have 


* Church Times, April 19th. 
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thought that perplexed consciences were given guidance enough 
by the fate of Onan and the laws of Sinai, which Christ came 
not to destroy but to restore to their original stringency, to say 
nothing of the clear, age-long teaching of the Catholic Church, 
which found a somewhat feeble echo in resolution 68 of the last 
Lambeth Conference. But the fatal fact remains that in every 
religious body outside the fold, those who wish to escape the 
burdens of marriage can find encouragement, even, as_ the 
C.0.P.E.C. debate showed, amongst the clergy themselves. 


In more than one regard the Conference 

C.0.P.E.C. showed itself swayed by mere sentiment. Sen- 
and War. timent based upon reason and not slipping be- 
yond its foundation is a powerful driving- 

force, but, confined simply to the emotions, it is apt to run into 
irrational extremes. If there is one subject on which the teaching 
and practice of Catholic Christianity are clear it is the repelling 
of injustice by force. As the State for its own preservation has 
the right to use force in order to preserve public order and 
security, so it retains the same right when those goods are 
threatened from outside. Complete pacifism on the part of ‘the 
community is not only foolish but wrong—a dereliction of duty. 
Even in regard to the individual his right to defend himself or 
his belongings with due moderation against an unjust aggressor 
has always been recognized by sound ethics. Yet this assembly 
of educated non-Catholics actually passed the following reso- 
lution—* That all war is contrary to the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ.” Attempts were made in a subsequent 7imes 
correspondence to reconcile this declaration with common sense. 
Father Woodlock, S.J., had stated clearly the rational Catholic 
doctrine on the subject, viz., that, in circumstances, purely de- 
fensive warfare is not only allowable but obligatory: hence all 
war cannot be un-Christian. The Bishop of Manchester, whilst 
insisting that all war is contrary to Christ’s teaching and spirit, 
yet fully admitted the exception of defensive warfare: a pal- 
pable contradiction, unless he thinks there may be circumstances 
wherein Christ would blame us for doing our duty. Mr. Raven, 
one of the secretaries of the Conference, did not better matters 
by stating that the resolution did not “necessarily” exclude per- 
missible war. We have other views as to the force of the word 
“all.” <A further plea in mitigation was made by the Vice- 
Chairman, Dr. Garvie, who ingenuously declared the words, 
“War is contrary to the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ,” were 
taken from the statement of the position of the anti-pacifists: 
only, the word “all” was added, to please the pacifists. Yet 
he himself somehow managed to accept the combined words 
“without the pacifist interpretation.” And another correspond- 
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ent, gravely explaining that he doesn't mean to quibble, thinks 
that “all war” may mean “ warfare in general” but not “every 
war!” But all this display of casuistry, a science which we had 
imagined only double-minded “Roman” moralists preached, is 
clearly of no avail. There is only one interpretation possible 
of the original resolution and that is the pacifist one. It would 
have been more honest to confess that the resolution was merely 
a futile attempt to harmonize two contradictory views. 


C.0.P.E.C. With the general declarations of the Confer- 


on ence on the proper relations between States 
Home and Foreign we are much more in sympathy. It condemned 
Relations. the immoral doctrine that morality need not 


govern inter-State dealings. It advocated the spirit of inter- 
national co-operation. It claimed, what is so widely denied 
on the Continent to-day—“ equality, good-will and respect for the 
racial, religious and linguistic minorities within a State.” It 
denounced the exploiting of the weak by the strong which goes 
by the name of “Imperialism.” And, although it was not al- 
ways clear as to how to remedy them, its exposure of current 
abuses in social and industrial life at home is all to the good and 
carries with it the sympathy of all Catholics. It should be possi- 
ble in this advanced age to secure for all the requisites for human 
and decent living, and thus give them the chance of realizing 
their divine heritage, yet, as Sir George Paish estimated, two- 
thirds of the population of the earth, endowed as it is with inex-. 
haustible wealth, live below the poverty-line. This is largely 
the result of the principle of competition, unrestricted by con- 
sideration for social welfare and unregulated by the Christian 
law, and the Conference was whole-hearted in its indictment 
of a system, through the maintenance of which both worker and 
employer tend to be de-Christianized. Anything that helps to 
lift from our minds the deadening effect of use-and-wont and 
to make us ask whether the glaring disparities of wealth and 
well-being with which we have been familiar from birth, are 
not really removable and should not, therefore, be removed, is 
to be welcomed. C.O.P.E.C. means to perpetuate itself by 
means of regional Conferences during the summer and autumn, 
and thus to keep alive and spread the enthusiasm for social 
welfare which inspired it. 


; There may be less display, but we doubt 

Pon cer oe whether less good is being accomplished, in 
C.SG. the steady work of the C.S.G. Study Clubs 
chronicled for us each month in Zhe Christian 

Democrat. For the whole object of the Catholic Social Guild 
is to restore the sway of the moral law over the aims and methods 
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of industry, and every little group, from school or business or 
mine or workshop, that is re-reading economics in the light of 
the Gospel teaching, is working for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. The holding of office by a Labour Govern- 
ment, obliged in the circumstances to discard false economic 
theories and to endeavour to mend, not to end, the present system, 
has had the surprising effect of discrediting Socialism, whilst 
provoking the advocates of Communism to fresh activity. Never 
was the C.S.G. more necessary, in order to drive out the false 
by the true and to show how social evils can be effectually 
remedied by Christianity; never has that crown of its efforts, 
that fitting memorial to its founder, the Catholic Labour College 
at Oxford, been shown to be more necessary, if Labour, which 
henceforth, whether governing or not, must be a power in the 
State, is to rule according to the laws of justice and charity. If 
the eight working men and women who are now receiving a two- 
years’ course in Ethics, History, Economics and Political Science 
are constantly succeeded by others, equally keen and perhaps 
more numerous, there will gradually be created in Labour circles 
a body of sound Catholic opinion and a capacity for rightly- 
instructed leadership which will go far to preserve this country 
from revolutionary disaster, or at least from rash and ruinous 
experiment. But the Labour College must be supported, whether, 
as it is now, by scholarships collected in various localities and 
devoted to the support of a local worker, or founded by in- 
dividual munificence, or whether it be endowed by the far-seeing 
wisdom of Christian employers as a bulwark against Bolshevism, 
or by both these means. It cannot at present do much to keep 
its unique claims before the Catholic public ;1 all the more reason 
for our readers to bear it in mind. 


Before leaving C.O.P.E.C. we may call at- 


Active tention to a phrase in an article by its Vice- 
versus : er 
Contemplative. Chairman, Dr. Garvie, which illustrates very 


clearly the difference between the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic view of social work. He is quoted in Zhe 
Times* as having written, “ The saintship aloof from the ways 
and works of men must be replaced by a saintliness alive amid 
their busiest haunts,” and, in saying this, 7e Times adds, “ He 
is preaching to the converted.” The eminent Nonconformist 
evidently considers that those who aim at perfection in contem- 
plative retirement are of no practical utility in the reformation 
of the world, ignoring altogether the influence on human affairs 
of prayer and sacrifice. Catholics on the other hand, whilst 


* The Catholic Workers’ College at Oxford (C.S.G., Oxford: ts. net) gives 
a full account of its purposes, methods and deserts. 
* April 14th: leader. 
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recognizing no complete distinction between the life of prayer 
and that of work, regard enclosed communities as spiritual 
“‘ power-houses ” of the highest order, giving strength and effi- 
cacy to the works of active zeal. And that is the reason why we 
welcome the rapid multiplication of Carmelite convents, which 
is one of the wonders of the day. No less than the Sisterhoods 
of Mercy and of Charity, the Little Sisters of the Poor and other 
such exponents of the Catholic spirit of service, who assuredly 
exhibit a “saintliness alive amid the busiest haunts,” do the holy 
women who give up all the joys of the world to live in prayer 
and retirement represent the perfect following of Christ. Zhe 
Times writer himself has a dim perception of this, for referring 
to Lord Eustace Percy's “truly wise and Christian views ’’ about 
the modern tendency towards “idolatry of the State,” he en- 
dorses the conclusion that “the hope of Christians, who are 
Christians indeed, for mankind is not centred in the State [?.e., 
those forms of legislation and administration which embody its 
attempts at social betterment] but in the redemption of man’s 
whole nature, and that by means wholly beyond the scope of 
human policy,”—amongst others, the pursuit of “saintship aloof 
from the ways and works of men.” We must never forget that 
Christ commanded us to seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His Justice. 


It has been remarked that on the three great 
moral issues, at present in debate amongst 
non-Catholics,—Conception-control, Pacifism 
and Prohibition—C.O.P.E.C. had no definite 
message to give. It applauded a United States prohibitionist, 
who claimed success for what he styled “ the greatest effort ever 
made to limit criminal self-indulgence,” and then it endorsed 
the Bishop of London’s Bill to establish a form of Local Option. 
Since one of the options in the Bishop’s Bill is the State-owner- 
ship and control of the Drink Trade—a project detested by all 
true Prohibitionists as tending to make abolition more difficult— 
the mind of the Conference is seen to be somewhat vague. But 
this particular alternative in the Bill may have escaped the notice 
of many, who probably regarded Local Veto in its usual sense of 
piece-meal Prohibition. We have constantly exposed the fallacy 
underlying Local Veto, which claims to be democratic because 
it gives “the people” the power to decide whether or how the 
Trade shall exist, whilst by “the people” it means merely the 
local majority, perhaps, as in the recent Welsh Bill, a bare 
majority. Our contention is that the people of a locality, if 
voting for prohibition must be practically unanimous in decid- 
ing upon such a curtailment of liberty, and that, even so, other 
less drastic means shall first have been tried and failed. On the 
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other hand, experience has shown that under the spur of com- 
petitive money-making it is impossible for “ The Trade” not to 
push the sale of its wares to the detriment of the common weal. 
It was the abuses of “the saloon” that made abolition possible 
in America. The waste in excessive drinking brings misery and 
want into countless homes, and ruins morally thousands of lives. 
Our walls and our papers are vociferous with the claims of 
particular brands of liquor. All a man’s life he is exposed at 
every turn to the suggestion of drink and so he may drift into 
habits of unnecessary self-gratification which do him no good, 
body or soul. Short of total abolition, which should be reckoned 
a last desperate resource when the evil is beyond cure by any 
other remedy, no real reform of the Drink Trade can be effected, 
except by the removal of private financial interest in its manu- 
facture and sale, and that, obviously, cannot be done, except by 
the State acquiring control of it. 


— In Canada Prohibition has been widely tried 
Prohibition . oe . Pnaiel 
= ie in the various Provinces, and found wanting in 
in Canada. practically all. At present, Quebec, British 
Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba have adopted 
the policy of State-control of the sale and purchase of strong 
drink, and the other provinces, even Ontario where prohibition- 
ists are strongest, seem likely soon to follow suit. In those five 
Provinces there has thus been banished from local and provincial 
politics the always pernicious influence of “ The Trade,” whilst 
the reasonable liberty of their citizens is not interfered with. 
Montreal has now only 300 taverns for the sale of beer, instead 
of the 600 “saloons” of former days. It is reported from 
Quebec! that, for the three years ending in April, during which 
Government control of the liquor trade has been in operation, 
the profits have been £2,400,000, which shows that the system 
can be made to pay the expenses incurred in inaugurating and 
maintaining it. Another noticeable result is that, under the sys- 
tem, the sales of distilled liquors are decreasing in favour of 
the much less harmful fermented. Manufacturers are still free 
to produce and export whatever amounts they choose; a weak 
point in the system but having the advantage of not involving 
the enormous expense of State-purchase. The experiment thus 
set on foot is of enormous interest to temperance advocates, as 
it successfully eliminates the principle of private gain which 
makes reform of the liquor-traffic so difficult. For it seems clear 
that, unless unnecessary drinking is artificially stimulated by 
the pressure of financial interests the resulting social evils will 
be greatly reduced. 


* The Times, April 22nd. 
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The breakdown of the Boundary Conference 
Bigotry in between representatives of the Irish Free-State 
Ulster. and North-East Ulster was a foregone con- 
clusion. When one party enters into negotia- 
tion after having previously publicly and repeatedly pledged 
itself not to yield one iota of the matters in dispute, no other 
result could be expected. Ireland, by the 1920 Act, was most 
unfortunately partitioned on a religious basis. The wholly 
Catholic Ulster counties of Donegal, Fermanagh and Cavan were 
assigned to the South, as being one in tradition and sentiment 
with nationalist Ireland. But the exercise of the principle 
stopped abruptly and illogically there, and left the predom- 
inantly Catholic counties of Monaghan and Tyrone, as well as the 
borough of Londonderry and several other scattered Catholic 
localities to form part of North-East Ulster. The signatories 
of the Treaty consented to this anomaly, on condition that it 
should be recognized in the Treaty itself and provision made for 
its removal, in case “ Ulster” should elect not to belong to the 
Free-State. Accordingly, the clause in that document which 
arranges for a Boundary Commission to rectify the frontier ac- 
tually forms part of the article by virtue of which the Northern 
Government has already separated itself from the united Ireland 
established by the Treaty. 

These political anomalies would not concern us here if only 
the “Ulster” Government had treated the large Catholic minori- 
ties under its sway with a reasonable amount of justice. But 
unhappily that has not been the case. With incredible blindness 
to its own interests, as well as to ordinary political morality, the 
anti-Catholic clique that rules in Belfast has done its best to 
deprive Catholics of their rights in education and of their law- 
ful share in civil and political administration. They have de- 
vised an Oath of Allegiance, to be taken by chaplains, school- 
teachers and other public servants, under pain of forfeiting their 
emoluments, which oath includes, not only his Majesty the King, 
but the Government of Sir James Craig! In Tyrone, Derry 
City and Fermanagh, after abolishing Proportional Representa- 
tion, it has so readjusted electoral areas for the County and 
Loca! Councils as to neutralize the vote of the Catholic majority. 
In consequence the Catholics of Tyrone at the recent elections re- 
fused to contest any seats and appealed for the Boundary Com- 
mission to rescue them from this legal tyranny. 


The policy of the Orange Government in regard 

Educational to education has been in effect so anti-religious 
Injustice. as to call forth a protest from the Catholic 
Bishops of the Six Counties. And not only so, 

but even the “ Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland” and the “Im- 


* This manifest injustice is admitted even by Ulster partizans in England, 
cf. The Sunday Times, April 27th. 
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perial Black Chapter of the British Commonwealth "—whatever 
these formidable bodies represent—have joined with the Pres- 
byterians in demanding revision of the Education Act, so as to 
secure “ Protestant teachers for Protestant children.” Lord Lon- 
donderry, the author of the Act, shows the usual secularist in- 
ability to understand the position of religion in education. In 
the interests of uniformity he will have no religious tests for 
teachers and no religious teaching in school-hours.1. And Zhe 
Times, always secularist in matters educational, actually calls 
on us in a leader to admire and imitate this enlightened states- 
manship! 

The Orange Government has thus miserably failed to profit 
by the opportunity to its hand, by showing that Catholics cannot 
hope to thrive and prosper in full enjoyment of their citizen- 
rights under its rule. As a result, what might have been 
settled by friendly compromise, leading to that ultimate fusion 
of interests in which the hopes of the future lie, has been rendered 
much more difficult by their religious bigotry. Their devotion to 
liberty, as they conceive it, would be more convincing and meet 
with more sympathy if they showed some elementary regard for 
it when dealing with Catholics. 


What Faith The more we study the “ Anglican mind” the 
means more we are persuaded that it has yet to learn 
to certain the true nature of faith—that is, the acceptance 
Anglicans. of revealed truth on God's authority. Bishop 
Welldon, now Dean of Durham, is reported as having said in 
his cathedral,? apropos of the modernist’s denial of Christ’s God- 
head—“ I think their theory is wrong, dud it may be right. Time 
will show. I do not wish to excommunicate Modern Church- 
men.” So lightly does this eminent ecclesiastic regard belief 
in the fundamental doctrine of Christianity. Again, Bishop 
Gore in his latest book® would have the Church allow its scholars 
“free enquiry.” As the Catholic Church does already allow 
her scholars the freest enquiry outside the range of revealed 
doctrine, and as the very first principle of the non-Catholic sects 
is to question everything, it would seem that the Bishop means 
that Catholic dogma, also, should be subjected to investigation 
and revision. is faith, any more than Dr. Welldon’s, cannot 
be stable nor certain. Then we have Canon Peter Green, a well- 
known Manchester Anglican, saying *—“‘ The glory of the Church 
of England is that it requires you to believe the great historic 
facts of the Christian religion, but as to the interpretations of 
* See an account of this Act and the situation created by it in The Universe, 
April 11th, p. 6. 
* Late in 1921, but we cannot recover the reference. 


3 The Holy Spirit and ihe Church (Murray: 1924), p. 189. 
4 The Church Times, April 4th. 
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them, and the doctrines in which we formulate what these facts 
teach, the Church is very, very sparing.” In simpler language 
“the English Church says you must accept the creed but can't 
say what it means!” What wonder that Canon Green, glorying 
in the “glory” of his Church, asserts in the same sermon that he 
for one would not be content with a Church which did not 
embrace the varying and often contradictory tenets of Bishop 
Henson, Bishop Weston and Bishop Knox. How different is the 
practice of the Catholic Church when, exercising her divine com- 
mission of teaching, she presents a formula for the acceptance 
of her flock. Her purpose is that they may grasp and accept 
the definite truth it conveys, and, if it proves to be ambiguous 
or not clear enough, she will go on defining it until she puts her 
meaning beyond doubt. It is clear that none of these earnest 
men quoted above really thinks that revealed truth can be 
brought home to the mind with certainty: it would thus seem that 
none of them is capable of making an act of faith. 


: There is something appropriate in members of 
a the Universal Church undertaking to convey 
owledge s . 
Deunfatien, universal knowledge. There is hardly any de- 
partment of mind which is not affected in one 
way or another by religion, at any rate the assured possession of 
supernatural truth cannot but be an asset in the grasp and under- 
standing of truth that is natural. And if this enterprise is to be 
attempted, it is in every way appropriate that they should make 
the attempt who have carried to success the great undertaking 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia. As a matter of fact, the Editors 
of that work, 70,000 copies of which have been sold up to date, 
are planning an Encyclopedia on a general scale, combining 
with information of peculiarly Catholic interest the whole sum 
of human knowledge. There are of course other works of the 
kind in English, but none that is thoroughly satisfactory, because 
none that is free from bias against religion, from errors 
in philosophy, from false historical theories and deductions. 
Hence the “ Universal Knowledge Foundation” promoted by the 
originators of the Catholic Encyclopedia, full information re- 
garding which may be obtained from Messrs. Harding and More, 
119 High Holborn, W.C.1. It has already met with wide sup- 
port in the States, in enrolling Founders ($500), Patrons ($250), 
and Members ($100), and should be equally welcome over here. 


THE EDITOR. 


* Another Anglican preaching at the Protestant Cathedral of Calcutta is 
reported by the Catholic Herald of India (March 26th) to have praised the 
Nicene Creed because “it refuses to tie Christians down to any particular inter- 
pretation of its doctrines." 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Confession : How much depends on the Penitent [C. Bruehl, D.D., in 
Homiletic Review, April, 1924, p. 673]. 

Evolution, and Creation of Man[J. Simon, O.F.M., in H/omiletic Review, 
April, 1924, p. 701]. 

Free-Will [ Jos. Rickaby, S.J., in The Messenger, April, 1924, p. 114]. 

Mass, the Part of the Worshippers in the [E. Leen, C.SSp., in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1924, p- 354]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholic Defence in the Press: a model system [Col. Callahan in Fort- 
nightly Review (St. Louis), April 1, 1924, p. 121]. 

Catholic Educational Rights Vindicated in Oregon [P. L. Blakely, S.J., 
in America, April 12, 1924, p. 627]. ; 

Divorce in Italy: how resisted [J. E. Canavan, S.J., in /rish Monthly, 
April— May, 1924, p. 230]. 

Inge, Reasons of the Anti-Catholicism of Dean [J. Ashton, S.J., in 
Month, May, 1924, p. 385). 

“Saint Bartholomew,” Assignment of responsibility for [M. Wilkinson, 
in Dublin Review, April, 1924, p. 191). 

a men also Believers [Revue Apologétiqgue, March 15, 1924, 
p. 760]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Antioch Chalice, The, Evidence of Doctrine in [J. Husslein, S.J., in 
America, April 5, 1924, p. 588]. 

Catholic Church in China, 1924 [M. Kennelly, S.J.,in The Rock (Hong- 
Kong), Feb., 1924, p. 321]. 

Christ before Pilate {J. P. Arendzen, D.D., in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
April, 1924, p- 373]. ' ; , 

Easter, the Question of a Fixed [Dr. J. P. Arendzen, in Dudlin Review, 
April, 1924, p. 176). 

Italian Education Regulations in favour of Religion [Zad/et, April 26, 
1924, p- 588]. 

Jews, and Modern Capitalism [H. du Passage in Etudes, March 20, 
April 5, 1924] j 

Liberty, how violated by War-atmosphere [Rev. J. A. Ryan, quoted in 
Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), April, 1924, p. 125]. 

Montessori, Educational Principles unsound [T. Corcoran, S.J., in /risk 
Monthly, April-May, 1924). 

ism in Germany, Revival of [P. Doncceur in Z¢udes, April 20, 

1924, p. 156]. . 

Papal Question, S. Mussolini and the [Catholic World, April, 1924, p. 64). 

Religious Education, Benefits tested in U.S.A. [C. Philipps in America, 
March 22, 1924, p. 555]. 
_ State Control of Drink-Trade successful in Quebec [J. A. H. Campbell, 
in America, April 5, 1924, p. 603]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—ANTICHRIST IN RUSSIA? 


APTAIN FRANCIS McCULLAGH compares writing on 

Russian affairs at present to attempting to sketch the features 
of a volcano in active eruption, so changeful and obscure is 
their aspect. Yet he is well-advised to have issued his descrip- 
tion of one phase of the Soviet Government's policy, for that 
seems to spring from principle and to be permanent in its ac- 
tion—its implacable hostility to Christianity in any form but 
especially in the form of Catholicism. Whether illustrated in 
one event or another is a matter of indifference, but in fact 
he has found himself particularly fitted to describe two illus- 
trations of this anti-Christian spirit because he has had personal 
cognizance of them—the persecution of the Orthodox Church 
in the person of the Patriarch Tikhon and that of the Catholic 
in the persons of Archbishop Cieplak and Mgr. Budkiewiez. 
The trial of the latter occurred just over a year ago, but in 
that interval Lenin has died and the Soviet Government has 
been “ recognized,” not by the Conservatives but by a Labour 
Government in Great Britain. Accordingly some of the writer's 
surmises have been proved groundless by events, but there is 
no sign of change in the inner spirit of Bolshevism. Indeed, 
it could change only by becoming Christian, that is, by ceasing 
to be the Godless materialistic tyranny that it has shown itself 
hitherto. Captain McCullagh apprehends that once foreign finan- 
cial interests have begun again to operate in Soviet Russia, foreign 
zeal on behalf of Christianity, never very strong, will disappear, 
and the crimes of the Bolshevists will be forgotten. That is 
exceedingly probable unless Christians, by the aid of books like 
the present, keep alive the radical opposition between Christianity 
and the negation of religion called Bolshevism. 

Captain McCullagh begins by relating the attack of the Soviet 
Government on the Orthodox Russian Church, which it has prac- 
tically destroyed by creating a “Red Church” out of its dis- 
contented elements and thus fostering the growth of many sects. 
Of these an account was given in this journal last January.’ 
Even without persecution from the outside that Erastian body 
was apt to fall asunder, according to de Maistre’s image, once 
the wrappings of the State were unwound from its mummified 


‘ The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity. By Captain Francis 
McCullagh. London: John Murray. Pp. xxi. 401. Price, 18s. net. 


2 The Decay of Russian Orthodoxy. 
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form. Whether the “Red Church” will survive the Reds or 
whether disintegration will proceed further when Russia regains 
normal government, no one can foretell. For the present all 
religion is ground down under a pitiless oppression, but that 
which is divine will surely survive. 

The main portion of the book is devoted to the trial of Arch- 
bishop Cieplak and the eleven priests who suffered with him. 
Much of this became known at the time through the enterprise of 
Captain McCullagh and the Wew York Herald which he ably 
represented, but it is well to have the glorious tragedy fully 
detailed with the author’s well-informed comments and elucida- 
tions. The procedure is strange to British notions. Even in 
the height of Elizabeth’s persecution the burden of proof of 
the priesthood or the recusancy of her victims lay with the per- 
secutors. But in this Russian trial the victims under examination 
furnished the evidence on which they were condemned! The 
truth is that they knew the whole proceedings were a mere 
travesty of justice and that they would be condemned in any case 
so they took the opportunity of making a magnificent profession 
of faith and an assertion of the superior claims of the divine 
law upon human allegiance over civil laws which are unjust. 

The remaining portions of this interesting book are occupied 
by a critical estimate of the present position of Christianity under 
its various forms, and throws light upon the activities of various 
active Protestant bodies, mainly financed from America, to spread 
their influence amongst the shepherdless Russians. The chap- 
ter on the prospects of the Catholic Church there will be read 
with especial interest, for the author has a really intimate ac- 
quaintance with the various factors of the problem, particularly 
the danger that arises from identifying Catholicism with any 
particular race or rite. 

One is conscious that Captain McCullagh feels that much of 
his book will not be pleasing to the Russian émigrés in various 
lands, who resent any description of the degradation of their 
country and religion under Bolshevism. But such description 
will only rouse the sympathy of the world and hasten the day 
when some sort of peace will return to holy and purified Russia. 


2—GROPERS IN THE MIST! 


N 1920 a work appeared in Germany under the title, Modern 
German Philosophy in personal Statements, edited by Dr. 
Raymond Schmidt. This book suggested to Professor Muirhead 
the idea of publishing a similar book in English dealing with 
British Philosophy. The chief feature of the two books is the 


* Contemporary British Philosophy. Edited by J. H. Muirhead. London: 
Allen and Unwin. Price, 16s. 
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same. Each kind of philosophy is described by one of its lead- 
ing and living supporters. Together with the editor seventeen 
writers contribute to the first volume of the English work. The 
editor tells‘ us that British philosophers have a profound dis- 
trust of systems of philosophy. They are also a very modest 
class of men and are very reluctant to claim that what they have 
written merits the name of a philosophy. He further assures 
us that if contributions had been asked for only from those who 
claimed the distinction of possessing a philosophy the response 
would have been meagre indeed. Under these circumstances 
he only asked his contributors to state what they considered the 
main problem of philosophy to be and what they have en- 
deavoured to make central in their own speculations upon it. 
They were also invited by him to offer as a free gift to their 
readers any details of personal biography that might throw light 
on their philosophy. For, says the editor, philosophy is not 
like a scientific discovery or a technical invention. A scientific 
discovery or a technical invention is not only impersonal, it is 
depersonalized. Such things are self-explanatory products of 
intelligence. 

A philosophy on the other hand is comparable to the creation of 
the artist and the poet, it embodies the philosopher’s idea, ex- 
presses his feelings, and is instinct with his personality. In fact 
as Fichte said—‘ The kind of philosophy that a man chooses 
depends on the kind of man that he is.” Many of the contribu- 
tions in this book are difficult to read. This difficulty does not 
arise merely from the abstruse nature of the subject. It is 
largely due to the habit of coining new words, and of giving old 
words new meanings. There is no necessity for this as is shown 
from the fact that several of the contributors to this volume do 
not indulge in the bad habit, and their contributions gain much in 
consequence. 

We have dwelt on these points because they throw light on 
the present position of British philosophy. In his essay Lord 
Haldane says that the primary purpose of philosophical inquiry 
is to ascertain the ultimate character of reality. In his opinion 
Hegel came nearer the true view on this fundamental question 
than anyone since the ancient Greeks. He is in substantial agree- 
ment with Bernard Bosanquet and Mr. Bradley. The ultimate 
Reality is independent, unlimited by time or space, uncon- 
ditioned, the Absolute. The other schools of ancient Greece are 
duly represented in the volume. Mr. Bertrand Russell contri- 
butes a paper on Logical Atomism which is redolent of Demo- 
critus. For him mind is only another aspect of brain, and so 
the ultimate reality is matter and anything but absolute. Con- 
sciousness, says Mr. Carveth Read, is generally unrecognized 
in the inorganic world, but as it certainly exists in the organic 
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world there is no accounting for it except by supposing that it is 
present in the inorganic. As a matter of fact, he says, experi- 
ments have shown that tin and platinum wire under certain modes 
of treatment behave in the same way as conscious beings under 
similar conditions. It seems we may then say that all Nature is 
conscious, and like the Stoics admit the existence of a Soul of 
the World. Freedom of choice is a difficulty tor Naturalism, but 
it can be solved in this way. A man believes himself to be free, 
he is conscious that he chooses freely, he is free subjectively and 
for himself. But objectively a spectator looks upon his choice 
as a phenomenon, and like all other phenomena it is necessarily 
determined by its antecedents and cannot be free. Both these 
points of view have been evolved, they are both consistent with 
themselves, they both work, and therefore both are true 
relatively. 

And thus the way is prepared for pragmatism, or Humanism as 
Mr. Schiller prefers to call it. It denies that for man there is 
any such thing as permanent, unchanging, and eternal truth. 
Philosophy should be built on science, and science knows only 
relative and progressive truth. The loftiest metaphysics are only 
personal guesses at truth, and so inferior to the common methods 
of science for dealing with phenomena. Still Humanism regards 
the efforts of metaphysicians with tolerance and interest and 
will not deny them at least esthetic value where their construc- 
tions show artistic merit. Unfortunately this general scepticism 
is not peculiar to Humanism, it is largely shared by all the 
schools as this volume testifies. British philosophy does not 
pretend to offer the truth; the philosopher has no such thing 
to offer. At best he is but an artist or a poet. 


3—THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY’ 


ODERN physics depends upon two fundamental concepts, 

the first that the velocity of light is a constant, independent 

of any motion of an observer, and of his frame of reference 
or co-ordinates; and the second, the identity of mass and of 
energy. This later concept has effected a unification between 
mechanics and electro-dynamics so that they are no longer two 
separate sciences but become two branches of a single science. 
Just as the law of the conservation of energy had united mechani- 
cal work, heat, light, electricity and magnetism into one syn- 
thetical expression, so the theory of relativity has bound together 
mechanical and electro-dynamical phenomena by a still further 
' Three Lectures for Chemists by Erwin Freundlich. Translated by 


Henry L. Brose, with an Introduction by Viscount Haldane. London : 
Methuen. Pp. xii. 98. Price, 5s. net. 1924. 
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generalization. In the three lectures, given by Dr. Erwin 
Freundlich to a society of chemists, the gradual process of uni- 
fication is ably and lucidly expounded, beginning with Galileo 
and Newton, continuing through Clerk Maxwell and Faraday, 
and extending to Riemann and Einstein. This historical method 
of treatment tends to make the whole subject very clear, and 
will give the general reader a very good idea of the foundations 
and factors involved in the theory of relativity. What the author 
sets out to show is that the fundamental concepts of our earlier 
physics have hitherto been quite incomprehensible until they were 
supplemented by the theory of relativity. At the basis of the 
mechanics of Newton lies the law of inertia first formulated by 
Galileo. Inertial mass, which was supposed to require force 
to endow it with motion, was regarded as an absolute quantity, 
innate in a body, and in no way related to the physical conditions 
of its surroundings. But in the theory of relativity there is no 
distinction between inertial and gravitational mass,—Newton in 
point of fact had discovered and proved this truth,—centrifugal 
and gravitational mass are indivisible and indistinguishable, 
while gravitation itself becomes equivalent to a subjective state 
of acceleration. The fundamental laws of electro-dynamics, as 
formulated by Clerk Maxwell, postulated the existence of electric 
fields, the strength of which was conditioned by the surrounding 
matter. They also correlated the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism, reduced all optical phenomena to the status of mani- 
festations of the electro-magnetic processes of radiation, and 
above all presupposed contiguous action by contact. It is true 
that all the motions of translation of bodies treated by the 
mechanics of Newton were relative motions, but they were re- 
ferred ultimately to an absolute background. If the fixed stars 
were found to be in motion then the all pervading luminiferous 
ether would serve as the ultimate basis of reference of motion. 
Einstein in his restricted theory of relativity first revised the 
Newtonian principle so far as uniform rectilinear motions are 
concerned. In this theory physical conceptions formed abso- 
lutely have nothing in common with the properties of material 
objects as they are observed in nature. The length of a body, 
the duration of an event are not absolutely attributes of things 
observed, but depend upon the relativies that exist between the 
observer and the thing observed. This subject is treated of in 
the second lecture. In the third Dr. Freundlich exposes the 
general theory of relativity which alone has rendered it possible 
to regard all motions uniform and accelerated, even including 
rotations, as due to the relative motions of bodies with respect 
to one another. Messrs. Methuen have laid the reading public 
under obligation by issuing Dr. Henry L. Brose’s excellent 
translation of these lucid and straightforward lectures. 
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4—THEOLOGY FOR THE MODERN MIND! 


HE short summary of this book, printed on the “ jacket,” 

does not read at all like the normal “ puff preliminary.” 
And, making bold to see the author's hand in it, we may be 
allowed to reproduce it here as an authentic and authoritative 
account of the contents. 


This collection of Essays and Dialogues deals with difficulties con- 
cerning the existence of God, unseen, yet demonstrable; absolute, and still 
creating; almighty, yet permitting evil; working through natural agen- 
cies, yet at times interposing Himself; man’s Supreme Good, an awful 
thing for man to neglect and forfeit. 


Few living men have deserved better of the English reading 
Catholic world than the veteran author who has just given us 
in this volume the results of much long study and patient thought. 
The work is noticeable, too, for a certain mellowness and charm 
that belongs to the wisdom of age and experience, a gentle 
tolerance as of one who has known many men and many opinions, 
and yet knows above all man’s common need of that Catholic 
truth, to the exposition and defence of which Father Rickaby’s 
laborious life has been so consistently devoted. These “ Essays 
and Dialogues” deal with the great fundamental problems of 
philosophy and theology—Faith, the Existence of God, Creation, 
Evil, Immortality, Miracles, Heaven and Hell—but Father 
Rickaby’s rediscussion never fails to be original, suggestive and 
illuminative. We especially commend to the reader the Essay 
on Faith as bringing out certain distinctions which are of great 
practical importance to-day, and the last paper on “ The final 
gaining or losing of God.” Cardinal Newman speaks in the 
Apologia of his full inward assent to, and belief in, the doctrine 
of eternal punishment as delivered by Our Lord Himself, “though 
I have tried in various ways to make that truth less terrible to the 
reason.” We think that Father Rickaby succeeds in giving some- 
thing of what Newman here desiderates. It is by volumes such 
as this and the author's “ Some plain talking on theology”’ (dis- 
guised under the title, /n an /ndian Abbey), rather than by 
scholastic text-books, that the modern non-Catholic mind may 
best be wooed back to the great Catholic tradition, so disastrously 
abandoned at the Reformation, to find in it the truth it hungers 
for and the only sure basis for speculation into the unknown. 


' Studies on God and His Creatures. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
London: Longmans, Pp. viii., 205. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


BIBLICAL, 


VERY useful variety of a Biblical reference-book is that compiled 
by the Rev. T. W. Williams and called A Concordance of the Proper 
Names in the Holy Scriptures (Herder: 25s.). It gives more than mere 
reference to the Persons, Peoples and Places in the Bible, but cites the 
whole verse in which the several names appear, whilst giving a brief 
characterization of the individual mentioned and the meaning of his 
title. A valuable addition to the clerical repertory. 
Popularizing is an art in itself, and of that art a little work before us, 
A Study of the Old Testament, by Major J. W. Povah, B.D. (Longmans: 
Price 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net), is not a bad example. But whether one be 
prepared to exult at successful popularizing must evidently depend in 
the first place upon what is being popularized. In the present case, 
it is all that is most modernistic in Old Testament “criticism.” “ In 
the Pentateuch,” we read on p.55, “ we have inspired mythology, in- 
spired folklore ”; and we are not clear that “inspired” here means much 
more than “ good of its kind.” The predictions of “* Deutero-Isaiah,” 
it is true, must have been written before the events in question; but 
the proof of this is, that the predictions were not realized! (p. 43). And 
so we could go on, if it were worth while. Almost the only touch of 
enthusiasm in the book is due to Buddhism (p. 68). Of course we have 
long been familiar with all this kind of thing, but what perplexes and 
saddens us is that the author is general secretary of the Church Tutorial 
Classes Association, and that the work represents lectures given in con- 
nection with the Association. We should hardly have thought it possible 
that any serious Christian would think that to retail such stuff was-to 
build up rather than to destroy. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


A timely work on Mixed Marriages has appeared under the title 
Efficax Antidotum ad Matrimonia Mixta praecavenda. The work has 
grown out of an article in the American Ecclesiastical Review, October, 
1915, written by Father M. V. Kelly, O.S.B. With the collaboration of 
Canon Geniesse he has made a valuable addition to Pastoral Theology. 
The real antidote is, of course, the conversion of the non-Catholic. The 
authors have written some admirable pages on the great influence of 
the Catholic girl on her non-Catholic betrothed. Excellent matter for 
the parish priest to ponder or for the Director of a Sodality! The 
publisher is Pustet and the price 6 lire. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

It is not long since we had the pleasure of congratulating the Eng- 
lish Dominican Fathers on the happy completion of their anxious and 
arduous task of translating the Summa Theologica of the Angelic Doc- 
tor. They have now added to our obligations by a like version of 
the first two of the four volumes of the Summa Contra Gentiles (B.O. 
and W.: 2 vols., 12s. each). The work appears at a fortunate time as 
the translators (unlike Father Rickaby, whose sumptuous folio transla- 
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tion is now sold out), have had the advantage of the latest and greatly 
improved text of the Leonine editors. It is easy to question the utility 
of translating St. Thomas into the vernacular. It may be urged very 
plausibly that whoever has education enough to read the translation 
with profit will have Latin enough to read the original, and to appreciate 
that miracle of lucidity and precision. We learn, however, with as 
much pleasure as surprise that the translation of the Summa “has 
proved a success beyond the most sanguine expectations” and that 
the work is now in a second edition. The present translation reads 
admirably, and the born philosopher who has no Latin may here enter 
into the possession of one of the greatest of philosophical classics; 
but he must bring to its study the attentive mind of the true philosopher 
and a thorough understanding of scholastic terminology. Then he may 
scorn delights in the rapture of reading such concise arguments as “God is 
whatever He has in Himself... . A thing is always to be found more 
excellently in the cause than in the effect. But God is the Cause of all 
things. Therefore, whatever is in Him is found in Him in the most per- 
fect way. Now that which is most perfectly becoming to a thing is that 
thing itself; because it is more perfectly one than when one thing is 
united to another substantially as form is united to matter: which union 
again is more perfect than when one thing is in another accidentally. 
It follows therefore that God is whatever He has.” May the translators 
find as many readers of the Contra Gentiles as of the Summa. We,may 
take this opportunity of congratulating Messrs. Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, who have produced this translation, on the honour recently done 
them by the Pope, who has appointed them “ Publishers to the Holy See.” 


APOLOGETIC, 


Father Henry Day’s little book on the widespread abandonment of 
Christian Teaching in the matter of sex-relationship, which book he calls 
The New Morality (Heath Cranton: 3s. 6d. net), is a useful diagnosis of 
the disease and a clear statement of the remedy. The publisher's 
announcement on the “jacket” speaks of the Catholic ideal of mar- 
riage as containing “ stern principles of Christian asceticism,” and asserts 
that “the problem of sex is undoubtedly a difficult one.” Father Day’s 
language is more guarded: his argument rather goes to show that only 
in fulfilling the Catholic ideal of marriage can the real happiness of 
that state be attained, and that there is no difficulty in establishing proper 
sex-relationships, except for those who discard God’s rule and guid- 
ance. His exposure of the various pleas put forward by the “emanci- 
pated” to escape the restraints of temperance, a virtue which reason, 
quite apart from revelation,.declares necessary for man’s true welfare, 
is able and exhaustive. Free-love, divorce or successive polygamy, arti- 
ficial sterility,—all are stripped of the sentimental fallacies used to drape 
their hideousness, and the old and true morality is splendidly vindicated. 


LITURGICAL. 


The well-known Tours edition of the new Missale Romanum (Mame 
et fils), welcomed by us in June, 1921, has already (1924) reached its sixth 
edition, which embodies all the latest Masses. Its other advantages,— 
extreme legibility, avoidance of renvoies, reprinting of the variable “Com- 
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municantes” in the Canon itself, and other convenient devices,—we have 
already commended. The prices of this, the large quarto edition (13} 
by 94), vary, naturally, with the binding, the cheapest morocco-bound 
copy being £3 15s. 

DEVOTIONAL. 


Because of the excessive prominence given, largely through the em- 
phatic development of it by Father Roothaan, S.J., to one of the forms 
of prayer taught by St. Ignatius in the “ Exercises,” many have come 
to identify the “Ignatian method ” with a certain mental mechanism, 
very suitable for many purposes but by no means the highest or best 
means of access to God. Many books and articles have been written 
by experts in the “ Exercises " to correct this erroneous impression. The 
latest, entitled Vers lI’Union divine par les Exercises de S. Ignace 
(Beyaert: 3.50 fr.), and composed by Pére Louis Peeters, S.J., develops 
the theme that the “Exercises” not only may but should, if properly made, 
dispose the soul to the highest degree of union with God—that “ ex- 
perimental " knowledge of Him which we call mysticism. The proposi- 
tion is well supported both by a study of the text and by the views of 
the chief commentators, and the book forms a striking and valuable 
addition to literature on the “ Exercises.” 

The first part of the first volume of what promises to be a very 
helpful devotional work—Meditations and Readings for Every Day 
of the Year selected from the Writings of St. Alphonsus (Talbot Press: 
5s. net), edited by the Rev. J. B. Coyle, C.SS.R., has recently appeared. 
Father Coyle, in the present volume, covers the periods of Advent, 
Christmas and Epiphany, and provides not only two meditations but 
also spiritual reading for each day, so that the material provided is very 
large. It might have been better to have indicated from what particular 
works of the Saint the several extracts are chosen. 

The perennial anxiety of those who long for the spread of God's 
Kingdom is the means of supplying the ranks of those to whom is en- 
trusted the administration of the Sacraments. It is a mystery of Pro- 
vidence that the Lord of the harvest leaves the recruiting of such labourers 
so much in human hands, yet so it is. Works, therefore, on vocation 
like M.1’Abbé Grimaud’s Futurs Prétres (Téqui: 5.00 fr.), which is ad- 
dressed especially to clergy, parents and teachers, and develops both 
the duty and the method of fostering vocations to the priesthood, are 
much to be commended. This present volume traces in great detail 
the helps and hindrances which the young encounter between the school 
and the grand séminaire. 

The aim of Von Seele zu Seele, by Peter Lippert, S.J. (Herder, 
Freiburg: 3.80 Swiss francs), written in the form of letters to an edu- 
cated correspondent, is the liberation of the soul through trust in Self 
and God. Freedom, joy, love and grace are the foundations upon which 
Father Lippert builds these ascetical instructions. They are not a life- 
less repetition of what we might be inclined to expect wherever a book 
of this kind appears. Every one of the thirty letters contains some new 
aspect of ascetical truth, adapted to the way in which the modern seeker 
after the freedom of his soul wants to be told about it. 

Archbishop Goodier of Bombay has published (The Manresa Press: 
3s. 6d. net) quite an exceptional book of meditations called The Risen 
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Jesus. He has taken the accounts of the Risen Life given by the 
four Evangelists, accounts the very perplexity and inadequacy of which 
are an additional proof of their genuineness, and has woven them, as 
far as they go, deftly and convincingly into an ordered narrative, with 
such expansions and reflections as are suggested by the pregnant words 
and the lore that has gathered round them. What strikes one is the 
ease and simplicity with which this operation is conducted, and the lucid 
and illuminative result. The harmonizing of the various apparitions to 
the Holy Women is one of the chief puzzles of the exegete, and many are 
driven to conjecture two bands of them working independently, but the 
Archbishop manages to show without strain or distortion that their pro- 
ceedings are perfectly intelligible. What is emphasized in the whole narra- 
tive is the difficulty with which the stubborn incredulity of the disciples in 
general was broken down—the “ wish to believe” urging them to 
leave no loop-hole for another such disappointment as they had experi- 
enced in the Passion. We should dearly like other such Gospel com- 
mentaries from the same pen, for this stands out amidst a multitude as 
at once original and sound. Father Lattey, S.J., contributes a very in- 
structive Preface. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A painter-monk'’s reminiscences! Such is Die Unruhe zu Gott: Zrin- 
nerungen eines Maler-Monches (Herder: 4.50 Swiss francs). They are 
in many respects as captivating as the latter part of St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, since the quest of an artist's soul after the Eternally Beauti- 
ful forms their theme. He tells us of his Protestant childhood in Hol- 
land, of his studies in Amsterdam, Paris, the Bretagne and Fiesole, of 
the many friendships with other painters and his vocation to the Bene- 
dictine Order, where he found the fulfilment of all his artistic and 
religious aspirations. The fascinating way in which all this is told 
makes the painter-monk’s reminiscences a wholly delightful book to read. 

In The Angel of the Eucharist (The Talbot Press: 2s. 6d. net), 
Sister Mary Bernard gives us a most delightful and inspiring “life” 
of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the little sempstress of Saint-Pallais, whose 
whole life, though lived in the world, became one continuous act of 
adoration and love of our Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament. The 
story is beautifully told, a large amount of space being given to quota- 
tions from Marie Eustelle’s letters—the surest way of giving the truest 
portrait. Space forbids quotations except from the prefatory letter of 
the Prefect Apostolic of Eastern Nigeria, who thus sums up the whole 
life of this holy girl—‘* To speak of Eustelle is to speak of Jesus,” and 
we join with him in hoping that this little book may make her better 
known and perhaps help to get her raised to our altars. Those who 
read this charming and simply-told story can hardly fail to be drawn to 
greater love for our Lord in the most Blessed Sacrament. 

DOCTRINAL, 


The American Dominicans, Fathers J. A. McHugh and C. J. Callan, 
have laboured long and profitably in the cause of Catholic Doctrine, 
and we have already commended their Parochial Course in four volumes, 
which is based on the Catechism drawn up by order of the Tridentine 
Fathers and issued by their authority. The same authors have now, en- 
couraged, we may hope, by the success of their Course, issued a new trans- 
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lation of the Catechism of the Council of Trent for Parish Priests 
(Herder: 20s. net), with an historical introduction, which shows, amongst 
other things, the need of a more scholarly English version than has 
hitherto appeared. The words “for Parish Priests" are an integral 
part of the original title, indicating that the work is a compendium of 
Christian doctrine rather than a Catechism in our modern sense. In 
this. new version, annotated and carefully edited, it should begin a fresh 
career of usefulness in the service of truth. 

The volume containing the papers read at the “ Summer School of 
Catholic Studies” held at Cambridge last August, and entitled The 
Papacy (Heffer and Sons: 6s.), maintains the high level of interest and 
importance achieved by its two predecessors, those devoted to the Bible 
and the Holy Eucharist respectively. No more “live” subjects than 
those three could have been chosen, and the world, if it would abate its 
pride and read what Catholic scholars have to say about them, might 
learn much to its advantage. Round the Papacy still centres the struggle 
between Free Thought and Revelation. The non-Catholic, resisting the 
ordinance of God, continually protests—‘* We will not have this Man reign 
over us ’—and finds all sorts of specious reasons, often based on mis- 
representation and always inspired by false pride, for refusing obedi- 
ence to a “ foreign prelate.” In the ten lectures contained in this book, 
every aspect of the subject is considered, tending to remove error and 
to set the rationale obseguium which the institution of the Roman 
Primacy requires in its true light. Of particular interest are Pére d’Her- 
bigny’s treatment of the Eastern Churches, Father Gumbley, O.P., on 
the Great Schism and Bishop Brown on the “ Papacy at work to-day,” 
but from every paper can be drawn much interest and instruction. These 
volumes alone, apart from the benefit arising from the meetings them- 
selves, would justify the existence of the Catholic Summer School. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


Catholic students may read with interest and profit Authority and 
Freedom (Longmans: 7s. 6d. net), by the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, a 
prominent “ Anglo-Catholic,” for it displays very clearly the state of 
mind they have to encounter amongst those who in doctrine and spirit 
approach most nearly to Catholicism. A misconception of the nature 
and practical effect of Papal Supremacy, resulting in a perverse hatred 
and scorn of that God-given bond of union, and an utterly wrong and 
inconsistent notion of the Church, implying the failure of its Founder's 
promise, are the chief characteristics of that mentality, and vitiate its 
outlook both on the past as well as the present. Mr. Rawlinson instead 
of going to some competent authority at his side, explicitly and com- 
placently takes his impressions of the modern Catholic Church from a 
recent German writer, who has given up the faith! And his reconciliation 
of “Authority” and “Freedom,” results, as always with his type, in 
making reason supreme or,:what is the same thing, subordinate to 
revelation only as realized by corporate experience. There is no more 
genuine Protestant than your Pope-hating “ Anglo-Catholic.” 


FICTION. 
A very charming little story of school-girl life in an American con- 
vent is Mary Rose at Boarding School (Benziger Bros.: $1.00), by Mary 
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Mabel Wirries. It is told with humour and vivacity, and will please 
others besides those for whom it is primarily meant. 


VERSE. 


Mr. J. C. Johnston has conceived and planned his epic poem—The 
Book of the Beloved (Lund, Humphries and Co., London)—in the grand 
style, and many a minor poet bringing together his slender volumes into 
a collected edition will have less to show in bulk and quality than this 
apparently first essay by a hitherto unknown writer. And if Mr. John- 
ston writes nothing more he can always say what the lioness said to the 
rabbit—“ Peperi semel sed—Leonem.” The poem we repeat is grandly 
conceived, being designed to set forth the relations between the soul 
of man and the world, itself and God. So that in the three books, the 
poet envisages what meets the senses, what the mind creates and what 
the Creator works in the soul: the whole world, natural and supernatural, 
is his province. His medium in the first instance is vers libre, which in 
the third book becomes prose-poetry. But it is not because he cannot 
wear the shackles of rhyme and rhythm with skill and grace, for he 
breaks out frequently into beautiful lyrics, whereas the second book con- 
sists entirely of sonnets, gnomic and elaborate, and for the most part 
highly successful. He shows great powers of constructive imagination 
backed and supported by considerable learning. The second book, for 
instance, ranges through the great characters of history, and indeed 
mythology, and makes each express his or her soul within the sonnet’s 
bounds—an attempt not to be made without profound study. We must 
not be taken to assert that Mr. Johnston has attained at one bound to the 
foremost rank of living poets. He is undoubtedly a seer, but has not 
reached the whole truth: a theologian could find a dozen heresies in 
his imaginative flights, and a moralist would not approve of all his 
endeavours to see good in evil. His immense exuberance, too, is a defect 
of form, leading him into mere word-painting and far-fetched images. 
And occasionally he lapses, as Whitman does continuously, into mere 
prose. But take it all in all the Book of the Beloved is a very remark- 
able book—one which all lovers of poetry should buy or borrow. It 
is beautifully produced by the publishers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The contents of a useful little volume—Light from Ancient Letters 
(Allen and Unwin), by Henry G. Meecham, M.A.—are best indicated 
by the sub-title: “ private correspondence in the non-literary papyri of 
Oxyrhynchus of the first four centuries, and its bearing on New Testa- 
ment language and thought.’ It is thus an examination of a large, yet 
limited number of papyri, 208 in all (p. 36) for New Testament purposes. 
The work is carefully done, and leaves us wishing for more; the author 
has perhaps been a little too modest in his scope, as he certainly is in 
his more general remarks, for he quotes profusely from other writers, 
where we feel sure that he could speak of his own knowledge, and perhaps 
with better right than some of his authorities. He illustrates much in 
the way of grammar and vocabulary, and his book would be useful for 
a New Testament student not well acquainted with the papyri, as a first 
step towards a more intimate acquaintance. Still, we think it is coming 
to be generally recognized that no results of first-rate importance for 
interpretation have been acquired from all this new evidence. Much 
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light has been shed on the language, the background, and so forth; but 
hardly on the essential thought and history. We have found ourselves 
regretting at times that the New Testament texts are not printed out, 
but perhaps that would have meant too much bulk and expense. 

The work of assisting vocations to the priesthood at Osterley, which 
was inaugurated by Father Lester, S.J., is well known to the Catholic 
public, thanks to its demonstrated success and to the phenomenal ad- 
vertising genius of its author. No work can be imagined more grate- 
ful to the Lord of the Harvest than that which aims at providing harvest- 
labourers. It is one of the mysteries of Divine Providence that so 
much of this provision is left in human hands, ‘but the practical result 
should be to make us the more keen to use our privilege. How we 
may do so may be gathered from the bright little organ of Our Lady’s 
Young Priests, appropriately called Introibo, which appears every two 
months (Manresa Press: 2s. 6d. yearly) and which not only records the 
history of this apostolic movement, but in itself is full of readable and 
edifying matter. The March—April issue, for instance, has managed 
to secure the services of such well-known writers as Fathers Bede Jar- 
rett, Joseph Rickaby, Herbert Lucas, Bede Camm, and Mr. Shane Leslie, 
to say nothing of many as yet less distinguished,—a list which would do 
credit to many a more ambitious periodical. Singularly enough, this 
amplitude of literary entertainment seems to have crowded out news 
about the progress of the Y.P. enterprise itself, the only discoverable 
item concerning which being the significant news— We have now ten 
students from Osterley at the venerable Seminary of Oscott; and near 
by six Osterleians at Erdington, now members of the Redemptorist 
Order.” 

One would require archzological lore on a level with that possessed 
by its author to give a critical estimate of Mr. P. J. Bellanti’s Studies 
in Maltese History (Empire Press, Valletta: 2s.6d.), which is mainly 
concerned with the early Christian remains to be found in the island in 
the shape of tombs, lamps and inscriptions. There is no Christian 
literature, apparently, excepting the passage in Acts, relating to Malta 
during the first five centuries, but from catacombs and epigraphy Mr. 
Bellanti has gathered together a surprising amount of information, which 
is attractively presented here. 

In these days when man has become more “mere” than ever, it is 
startling, not to say refreshing, to meet with such a whole-hearted, out- 
spoken denunciation of the whole feminist movement as is contained 
in Miss O. K. Parr’s pamphlet, Woman’s “Emancipation” (by one who 
does not want it) (3d.). The “Emancipation” thus rejected is, in Miss 
Parr’s view, freedom from duties and neglect of privileges imposed by the 
Creator Himself, a craving for man’s special functions and gifts, which 
results in woman losing her own without acquiring his. There is much 
in the pamphlet, which is written with vigour and eloquence, to refute 
the claims of the ultra-feminists, but we do not see that the mere posses- 
sion and occasional use of the franchise need unsex the ordinary woman. 
She is a citizen as well as a wife and mother. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The success contemplated by W. T. Maxwell in his Roads to Success 
(Williams and Norgate: 1s. net) is that which consists in overcoming 
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all competitors and imposing oneself upon one’s surroundings. Hence 
it can be achieved only by a few. As an ideal it is wholly material and 
in method it is the antithesis of Christianity. Such books as these 
are amongst the penalties we are paying for Couéism. 

The Catholic finds nothing new or strange in the Quaker practice 
of silent prayer. It has been the practice of the Church from the earliest 
times, it is still in full vigour in countless religious communities who 
make their morning meditation in common. Hence such books as Silence 
and Worship: a Study in Quaker Experience (Swarthmore Press: 2s. 
net), by Mr. T. Edmund Harvey, only furnish another illustration of the 
fact that whatever is good and helpful in the religion of the sects 
may be found in the venerable tradition of the Catholic Church. The 
Quaker elaborates one means of reaching God by communing with Him in 
the silence of his soul, but he neglects the many other ways afforded 
by institutional religion. 

Father Martindale’s biographic gift is displayed to much effect in 
his Bernadette of Lourdes (C.T.S.: pp. 64, price 2d.), which gives a more 
vivid account of that strangely-favoured child and the worship she in-. 
augurated than may be found in many larger volumes. Incidentally the 
pamphlet shows how the problem of cheap publication of C.T.S. works 
may be solved, as, in anticipation of a very extensive sale, an edition 
has been printed so large as to pay for itself at twopence. It has an 
attractively designed cover, as also has the same author's study of 
Antichrist (C.T.S.: 2d.), which investigates and discusses all that revela- 
tion tells us of the Man of Sin. Sovereign and Subject, by Grace V. 
Christmas (C.T.S.: 2d.), is a pleasing story by a well-known authoress, 
also in a striking cover. Of more than passing importance because 
destined to give guidance and inspiration to similar gatherings is the 
summary of the Reading Peace Conference, called Catholics and Inter- 
national Politics or, alternatively, The Catholic Citizen: his National and 
International Responsibilities (C.T.S.: 2d.), edited by Mr. John Eppstein, 
its energetic organizing Secretary. This will serve the double purpose 
of recalling the valuable exposition of Catholic principle at the Con- 
ference, and preserving a record of the proceedings as a standard for 
others. 

The C.T.S. of Ireland has also produced a new batch of pamphlets. 
The first is a solemn and eloquent plea for “the righteousnéss that 
exalteth a nation,” called by its author, Eustace Boylan, S.J., Factors in 
National Decay, illustrated by many modern instances. St. Fechin, his 
Life and Times, by J. P. Gunning, gives a pleasant picture of a seventh- 
century Irish Saint. Mrs. Conor Maguire has written in Mother Mary 
of Jesus a Life of the foundress of the Society of Marie Réparatrice, 
as well as an account of the Congregation. The Ursuline Mission in 
British India is an inspiring record of devoted work, nicely illustrated 
and furnished with a map. The Rev. W. Devine describes in what 
he calls A Liturgical Drama the sublime action and symbolism of the 
Mass. The Way of the Cross, from the writings of Sister Benigna 
Ferrero, a holy nun of Como, is prefaced by a collection df pious coun- 
sels communicated to her soul by our Lord. The last pamphlet recéived 
is seemingly part of the national campaign against a growing scourge 
—The Cancer Problem and how to deal with it, by Dr. Louis Cassidy. 
All the above are priced at twopence. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Year Book for 1924 published by the Liverpool Branch of the 
C.T.S. shows that its officers and members are very much alive, both 
as regards what they have accomplished and what they intend to do. 
Their chief work during 1923 has undoubtedly been the building up of 
their Lending Library, and the series of public lectures which they car- 


ried out with remarkable success. 


And they are devoting particular 


attention to the fundamental work of selling the C.T.S. literature. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 


BEAUCHESNE, Paris. 

L’Agonie del’Ancien Régime. By E. 
Gasc-Desfossés. Pp. 452. Illus- 
trated. Price, 12.00 fr. La 
Lorraine. By G. Henriot. Pp. 
vii, 386. {[llustrated. Price, 
16.50 fr. 

Brenzicer Bros., New York. 

Her Little Way. By the Rev. J. P. 
Clarke. Pp. vii. 110. Price, $1.00. 
Dan's Best Enemy. By R. E. 
Holland, S.J. Pp. 224. Price, 
$1.25. 

Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE, 
London, 
The Life of St. Dominic. By Bede 
a, O.P. Pp. xi. 180. 
rice, 6s. St. Antony the Hermit. 
By St. Athanasius. Translated 
by J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. 
Pp. x. 122. Price, 3s. The Epic 
of Lourdes. By L. Murphy. Pp. v. 
37. Price, 2s. Mary Elizabeth 
Towneley: A Memoir. Pp. xiii. 
371. Illustrated Price, 16s. 
C.T.S., London. 
Several Twopenny Pamphiets. 
C.T.S. oF IrELanp, Dublin. 

Several Twopenny Pamphlets. 

Damian Press, London. 

The Symbolic Island. 
Ingram Pp. 234. 

Empire Press, Malta. 

Documents Relating to the French 
Occupation of Malta in 1798-1800. 
By H. P. Scicluna, P.L. Vol. I. 
Pp. 303. (Second Edition). 

From THe AuTHor. Widecombe-in- 
the-Moor. Woman's Emancipation, 
By oO. K. Parr. Pp. 10. 
Price, 3d. 
Heatu Cranton, London. 

The New Morality. By H.C. Day, 

S.J. Pp. 126. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 


H.M. Stationery Orrice, London. 
Bathurst MSS. Report by Francis 
Bickley. Pp. xx. 788. Price, 
12s, 6d. n. 


By Kenneth 
Price, 5s. 


Humpusrey MiForp, London. 
Seiected Poems by Lord de Tabley. 
Edited by John Drinkwater. Pp. 

xix. 204. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 


La Bonne Presse, Paris. 
Novels and Minor Publications. 


Loncmans, London. 

Mother Mary of the Passion. By 
Dominic Devas, O.F.M. Pp. viii. 
102. Price, 2s.6d. The Wonder 
of Lourdes. By John Oxenham. 
Pp. 62. Price, 1s. 6d. and as, 6d. 


Macmitian & Co., London. 
Reality and Religion. By Sadhu 
Sundar Singh. Pp. 88. Price, 
2s. 6d. n. 
St. Josern’s Press, Chingleput. 
India and its Missions, Price, 4 annas. 


St. Patricx’s COLLEGE, Manly. 
The Australasian Catholic Record. A 
quarterly. Price, 4s. Per an. 15s. 


Sanps & Co., London. 

St. Benedict. By Abbot Herwegen, 
O.S.B. Pp. 184. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
Christ in His Mysteries. By Abbot 
Marmion, O.S.B. Pp. 444. Price, 
12s. 6d.n. Rough Sermon Notes 
on the Sunday Gospels. By a Parish 
Priest. Pp. 158. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 
Tevesa Higginson. By A. M. 
O’Sullivan, O.S.B. Pp. 189. 
Price, 4s. n. Franciscan Essays. 
By Dominic Devas, O.F.M. Pp. 

‘190. Price, 4s. n. 
Vita £ Pens!IERO, Milan. 

Gratry. By Angelica Marrucchi, 
Pp. 384. Price, 10,001, Ii Miracolo. 
By P. A. Zacchi.O.P. Pp. 652. 
Price, 20.001. Primi Lineamenti di 
Pedagogia Cristiana, By Francesco 
Olgiati. Pp. 191. Price, 7.0ol, 
Nuovi Orizzonti della Psicologia 
Sperimentale. By A. Gemelli. 
2nd edit. Pp. xiv. 387. Price, 
18.001. Non Machaberis. By the 
same. 6thedit. Pp. xx. 312. 
Price, 12.001. 
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